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OUR NEW APOSTOLIC DELEGATE. 


ee#IS Excellency Mgr. Diomede Falconio, the newly 
appointed Papal legate to the Church in the 
United States, was born at Pescocostanzo, in the 
diocese of Monte Cassino, Italy, on the twentieth 
sm day of September, 1842. Just before his eighteenth 
birthday, on September 2, 1860, he entered the Order of Friars 
Minor, or, as they are commonly called, the Franciscans. Having 
been ordained a deacon, he came to America in the month of 
November, 1865, where eventually he was to see many years 
of labor. In January, 1866, he was ordained priest by the 
Right Rev. John Timon, C.M., the first Bishop of Buffalo. 
The administrative abilities of the young priest were immediately 
recognized, and the same year he was appointed vice-president 
of Allegany College, of which institution shortly afterwards he 
became president. From that time he successfully occupied 
positions of dignity and responsibility. In response to the invita- 
tion of Bishop Garfugnini, he accepted the office of Vicar-General 
of the diocese of Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. Shortly after- 
wards, on leaving this country, Mgr. Falconio was made Provincial 
of his own order in Italy, and again, in October, 1889, General 
Procurator of the order. On the 2d of February, 1893, Leo 
XIII. honored him with the Bishopric of Lacedonia, and on 
November 29, 1895, raised him to the archiepiscopal see of 
Acerrenza and Matera. In all these positions Mgr. Falconio, by 
his personal holiness, his practical wisdom and ability to govern, 
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showed himself worthy and capable. The Supreme Pontiff, on 
the 22d of August, 1899, appointed him as Apostolic Delegate 
to the church in Canada. He held that office until last year, 
giving additional proof of his fitness as an administrator and a 
representative of the Holy Father, endearing himself to all with 
whom be came in contact, and advancing the welfare of the 
Catholic Church throughout the Dominion. Just before he left 
Ottawa a public reception was tendered him by the Knights of 
Columbus. His departure from Canada elicited from the whole 
city sentiments of regret as well as of appreciation of his good 
work. 

Last year he was appointed Apostolic Delegate to the Church 
in our own country. He is not a stranger among us, as the 
record of his life shows. His many years of experience in this 
country, where he began his priestly labors, have given him the 
most thorough knowledge of its people, their aims and their 
hopes. His work has included both the academic sphere of the 
school and the practical sphere of the public ministry. His 
knowledge, therefore, has the value then of being not alone 
theoretical but also experimental. For one who is to govern 
successfully and to the best advantage the church in the 
United States as an Apostolic Delegate there are needed an inti- 
mate knowledge and the sympathetic insight. And because Mgr. 
Falconio has had peculiar advantages in obtaining both, we feel 
that his work will be a potent factor in the continued progress 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. From the first 
years of his residence he gave evidence of his sincere love for 
our country. He is indeed a citizen of the United States, and 
his appointment is considered a mark of the highest esteem for 
our government, since he is perhaps the only churchman in the 
diplomatic service of the Pope who is an American citizen. He 
was naturalized in 1864, voted for General Grant in 1872, and 
received from that President a photograph which he still 
treasures. 

The repeated evidences of his ability in the past in posts 
that were difficult to fill give us every warrant for his success 
here. The best wishes of the American Catholics are with him 
that his efforts may be crowned with all success, and that his 
work may advance the honor and glory of the church which he 
represents. 
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SAINT CHANTAL: A TYPE OF CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD.* 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


solic meee MID the difficulties weighing heavily upon us now- 
j «6adays we receive comfort and inspiration from 
the remembrance of those great renewals which 
have sometimes come to arouse souls from slum- 
ber and to save religion from decay. One such 
is that of three centuries ago,—perhaps the most significant in 
history,—when the stirring of God’s spirit awakened so vast a 
host of saints and heroes that the age which had set in hope- 
less gloom under the menace of a general European apostasy 
gave place to the rising of a splendid dawn in whose brightness 
the church stepped forth to combat with renewed strength, to 
resist, to check, and to beat back the destroying hordes that 
had swept in upon her with a violence as much more dreadful 
than the barbarians’ as the treachery of unnatural children is 
more fearful than the invasion of foreign foes. 

A famous essayist has indicated with what astonishment 
the student comes upon this story of rejuvenescence; the 
Catholic sees in it but another record of God’s careful dealing 
with his church, something quite in accord with what faith has 
learned to anticipate. To-day that memory lends us heart and 
hope to look for greater things still, to believe that the epoch 
we are now confronting is to be inundated with the inflow of 
God’s infinite love, is to be succeeded by a period of triumph 
more glorious than the ages of faith, as these in turn were 
better than the timid days when Christianity hesitated, with a 
first trembling step, upon the threshold of the pagan world. 
It nerves us thus to look back over the course of history and 
to number the miracles of grace strewn along the’ centuries—so 
many evidences of divine favor—and to see how God’s touch 
transforms threatening shadows into luminous veils, helping to 
reveal His care and love. 

The dark places in our way are illumined even to-day by 
the great light sprung up from holy men and women and noble 





* St. Chantal and the Foundation of the Visitation. By Monseigneur Bougaud, Bishop of 
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deeds in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. St. Charles 
and St. Philip, St. Ignatius and St. Teresa, St. Francis, St. 
Chantal, and St. Vincent, yet speak to us, and teach us to trust 
in the God who can, if he will, raise up their equals from the 
very stones. And anxious to see our own age quickened with 
the same divine breath of faith and goodness, we turn feverishly 
to study the past and to discover what means Heaven then 
made use of to renew the face of the earth. 

A long study it must be, if completed, for it has to carry 
us over the whole range of Christian virtues, into every condi- 
tion and every need of Christian life. Schools and missions and 
monasteries; great preachers, great penitents, great catechists, 
and great confessors; saints who dwell in cloisters, and saints 
who visit the poor, and saints who nurse the sick; nobles and 
peasants, young and old, men and maids and widows, clerics, 
religious, and layfolk,—it is a surging sea of love and sacrifice. 
Over against the kingdom of evil is set the kingdom of Christ, 
the undaunted fellowship of the Cross, if not to conquer finally, 
at least to face the mad onrush of sin, to stop and stay and 
turn the leaping tide that bears down upon the world as if to 
engulf it pitilessly and for ever. 

There are many types to choose from if we seek a patron 
or a model in the persons who graced the church within the 
hundred years following the birth of Protestantism. The present 
moment seems opportune for a mention of one of them—St. 
Jane Francis de Chantal, for as we read her life precious les- 
sons unfold before us like odorous blossoms on their native 
stem. Very recently there has been published a new edition of 
Mgr. Bougaud’s St. Chantal—a book which for literary grace, 
scholarly finish, honest, judicious, and thorough revelation of 
fact, seems to be all that readers could desire. It is a volume 
alive with inspiration, one to encourage the weak and to stimu- 
late the strong, one that instructs and uplifts and edifies; while 
at the same time it is a work of art pleasing eye and mind and 
heart alike, satisfying as few books have done both our longing 
for spiritual refreshment and our sense of the fitness of things. 
No better excuse for a comment upon it would be needed than 
the hope of increasing the number of those who are indebted 
to it for a renewal of light and strength. 

For another reason, too, attention may fittingly be directed 
to St. Chantal at this present hour. Never before, even in the 
ages of chivalry, has woman occupied so great a. place in the 
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public eye or appropriated so large a share of public concern 
as now, when, without relinquishing her traditional titles to 
esteem, she has acquired many new ones. Scientifically, academi- 
cally, commercially, socially—as maid, as wife, as mother—be- 
fore university faculties and before courts of law, everywhere 
and in every way she is engaging thought and presenting cre- 
dentials that force acknowledgment of her importance. If in- 
deed we stand upon the threshold of a new civilization wherein 
man’s boldest and holiest hopes are to find a larger measure of 
realization; and if religion is still to assert its claim powerfully 
to mould and sway the general mind and will; and if nowhere 
better than in woman’s soul are humanity’s ideals safely en- 
shrined, then truly is it of supreme importance that there should 
never fade from memory the vision of those valiant women of his- 
tory in whom the perfect Christian character stands forth personified. 

If religion is to grow young again, it must be with woman’s 
aid. If ages yet unborn are to reveal new mysteries of de- 
votedness and fidelity, and deeper knowledge and purer love 
are to be given to God by a future race welded together in 
unity of belief and service; if man’s upward growth is to con- 
tinue itself in the things of the spirit too, and God’s dear- 
est plan to be fully realized; if all this is more than a sense- 
less dream, then, as a necessary condition to its fulfilment, 
must woman thrill to her inmost being with an appreciation of 
the spiritual significance of Christianity to her. To her, more 
than to any other, must religious frivolousness seem intolerable. 
A deep, heart-quaking sense of God; an intimate and affec- 
tionate personal acquaintance with Jesus Christ, his character 
and his thoughts; a vital grasp upon the truths he came to 
tell and to die for; a sublimely heroic practice of those virtues 
which Christianity has ever extolled and cultivated with pecu- 
liar care,—these, if the world is to be saved, must be infused 
into the mothers and teachers and sisters and wives of the 
generations to come. In the souls of their women do we find 
the measure of a people’s moral nobleness; make them truly 
spiritual, and real degradation remains unknown. 

As a type of Christian womanhood, St. Chantal challenges 
our attention most. That she embraced the religious state and 
organized a community; that she drew up rules and founded 
convents and governed provinces; that during long years she 
commanded and obeyed with equal distinction; that miracles 
were wrought through her; that her fame spread abroad, and 
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that at last her name was graven on the Calendar of Saints,— 
these are special manifestations of momentous significance in- 
deed, but of less world-wide interest by far than the more 
fundamental characteristics which span the broadest intervals of 
space and time and link her with each of those who tread the 
way of the perfect, and make her a model for all whose lives 
flower in one great effort to realize the noblest feminine possi- 
bilities. She passed her days in varied fields of activity, and 
in each of them shone brilliantly. By turns she was maid, 
wife, widow, and religious—an image of the Christian ideal of 
each. Few, therefore, can excuse themselves from concern or 
imitation on the plea of lacking the bond of any common voca- 
tion or responsibilities. As a young girl in society, as mistress of 
a household, as a wife, as a nun, St. Chantal rises before us the 
vision of what women should ever be under pain of abandoning 
for ever that crown of glory prepared for them by the Creator 
when he made the thirst for perfection so peculiarly their own. 

St. Chantal is a lesson to her sisters of all time, because 
what the Kingdom of Christ will ever be calling for is women 
who are clear in judgment and strong in will; who fix their 
ambition immovably upon lofty ideals and yet are never un- 
faithful to daily routine; whose meekness is thorough, whose 
penance is practical and docile, whose generosity with Jesus 
Christ can be surpassed by no sacrifice a woman has ever made 
for the sake of one she loved. 

The first convent of the Visitation presents a scene of 
peculiar and impressive beauty. It is not because of having 
abandoned home and friends that these nuns remain graven for 
ever in the memory of Christian women, for most of these lat- 
ter have been destined for a station within the arena of human 
interests and cares and strifes. What impresses us as we read 
is the display of that same singleness of purpose and generos- 
ity of spirit which must penetrate the maidens and wives of 
this modern world if, under Christ’s magic touch, it is some day 
to blossom like the rose. This is why we look so reverently 
upon the vision that rises out of the shadowy history of seven- 
teenth century France when we reach the story of the Visita- 
tion. We behold young women of noble birth, the petted chil- 
dren of fond parents, spoiled favorites of society, hurrying at 
the divine invitation to exchange luxury and honors for the 
poverty and obscurity of the cloister. It is no new scene of 
course, for never have beauty, wealth, and noble names been 
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absent from the offerings laid upon the altar of Christ’s love. 
Yet these sacrifices seem to recur with unusual persistence in 
pages which tell of the epoch when France was expiating in- 
glorious weakness by the surrender of its best and fairest, and 
nurturing with its ,very heart’s blood the rising homes of 
Visitandines, Carmelites, Ursulines, and Poor Clares. Among 
the first fruits of St. Chantal’s mission we find many a notable 
instance: Marie-Aimée de Blonay, daughter of one of the 
patriarchal families of France, intellectual, brilliant, studious, 
gifted with rare business ability ; Marie-Jacqueline Favre, beau- 
tiful, high-spirited, intelligent, a charming dancer and devoted 
to amusement; Marie-Péronne de Chatel, young, handsome, 
skilful at music and verse-making, a fine conversationalist, an 
exquisite singer of her own ballads and roundels, and the fian- 
cée of a most estimable young nobleman. There were many 
like these among the first Visitandines, and near them others of 
very different origin, such as Anne-Jacqueline Coste, first a 
shepherdess and then a domestic, and Sister Simplicienne, a 
peasant girl who could neither read nor write. Here are white- 
haired widows beside young maidens scarcely more than chil- 
dren; innocently ignorant souls alongside those who have felt 
and shrunk away from the fierce blast of temptation. Gathered 
together into a group possessed of but a single mind and heart, 
and devoted to the pursuit of perfection, these women form a 
picture typically Catholic, visible nowhere else except in that 
church whose mission it is to spread the teachings of Christ 
and to keep his spirit alive in all places and ranks until the end 
of time. One and all have felt their souls flame up in holy 
resolve. They are valiant women, with a temper such as 
heroes have, and only in the permanence of their spirit lies the 
hope of the Christian Church. 

Led by the dauntless St. Chantal, the band of elect souls 
began that splendid history whose sequence is the life of the 
Visitation. Their galaxy shone with its own bright peculiar glow 
even in the star-studded firmament that hung over the world 
in the age when they first arose. Under the moulding hands of 
two saints the new institute grew and developed, and finally 
took on those characteristics which mark its special place in 
the ranks of religious congregations. Less stern, yet no less 
devoted than other rules, the Visitandine observance called for 
exactly that combination of meekness and strength which those 
who first drew to it were so conspicuously capable of offering; 
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their rule seemed to be made for them and they seemed to be 
made for it. 

Yet we should misinterpret them if we presumed that their 
significance began and ended with their fidelity to the particu- 
lar details of their personal vocations. Assuredly, had they been 
called to other stations in life they would have displayed the 
same earnestness, the same unselfishness, the same quenchless 
yearning for high and holy things,—though altered in form and 
expression. Otherwise they would not be speaking so effectively 
now to the hearts of later generations. But as it is, readers 
who are in religion may imitate St. Chantal’s observance of rule; 
readers who are in the world may act as she would act in a 
like position, It would not be unprofitable, indeed, were each 
reader of this biography to attempt to study out the hypotheti- 
cal conduct of the saint if transferred to the present day and to 
the condition of a normal Christian woman in the world. Cer- 
tainly she would be punctual at Holy Mass and frequent at the 
Sacraments, well versed by meditative study in the story of 
Christ’s life and in the secrets of his teaching, kindly and meek 
in thought, unselfish, considerate, beneficent in deed—or at 
least striving for all this, and quickly rising from each failure to 
renew with eagerness the struggle for that perfect knowledge 
and love which bind the human soul to its divine Spouse. 
There are more possibilities in a great character than can be 
realized in the few years of a mortal life, and the reader who 
learns something of the character of St. Chantal from this book 
will be able to interpret her mind successfully and to be en- 
lightened upon questions which the saint herself perhaps never 
actually faced. 

What an inspiration, then, is the life of this valiant woman! 
—an inspiration far broader in its reach than the suggestion to 
embrace a particular state of life or to observe a special form 
of religious rule, an inspiration impelling souls to strive for 
perfection in whatever conditions they find themselves to be, 
and to believe that no detail of existence—poverty or wealth, 
leisure or occupation, social prominence or obscurity, a disposi- 
tion studious, or gay, or artistic—can be a real obstacle to a 
soul set on fire by the contact of the Holy Spirit and consumed 
with ardent love for Christ. 

Probably few religious-minded women grow to maturity 
without at some moment or other entering into debate as to 
the possibility of their being destined for the habit of a nun; 
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yet in the providence of God the vast majority are to serve 
Him best and to attain their fullest perfection outside the con- 
vent’s shelter. It would be a serious mischance, therefore, were 
the significance of St. Chantal’s life so unduly narrowed as to 
be limited in application to those who are summoned to 
abandon home and friends and go into the desert. As re- 
ligious the first Visitandines will remain models for ever; but 
they have further value too, because they, and in particular 
their foundress, seem to appeal with unusual directness to 
Christian women in the world, whether meek or spirited, 
whether fired with great ambitions or bowed under discourage- 
ment, whether active, impulsive, and practical in bent, or 
dreamy, poetical, and mystic. For what all of them need is a 
persistent stimulus to dare spiritual achievement, an incentive 
to direct Godward that great surging tide of love which sweeps 
in and bears them away from the things of self and rolls 
on furiously until it encounters some object on which to expend 
its mighty force. They want to be taught to join strength 
with sweetness, to set constancy above emotion, to wait and 
suffer and die in the interests of a divine, as they know so well 
how to do in the interests of a human affection. Compara- 
tively it is a trifling thing whether God be worshipped in 
this state of life or in that, so long as He is worshipped as He 
Himself wishes. It is all-important to appreciate this, other- 
wise the call to be perfect may come to be regarded as an ex- 
clusive attribute of one single sphere of Christian life; whereas, 
in truth, the vocation to love and serve God unto perfection is 
the prerogative of every soul born into the world, and its surest 
way of answering that call is to sanctify those duties which 
spring from the providential circumstances of its state. Some- 
how, St. Chantal seems like one apt to.understand and sympathize 
with those cravings for perfection so often experienced, and so 
often, alas! misunderstood or distrusted by those whose lot is 
cast in the great tumult of the world. Long before dreaming 
of her own vocation to the convent she had yielded to the 
torment of this soul-hunger, and begun to shape her conduct so 
as to develop spiritual faculties and make herself more capable 
of receiving God. Meanwhile, she remained always practical, 
always energetic, always firm, ever attentive to minor domestic 
duties, ever devoted to the care of her children. Would not 
such a one be quick to perceive and to foster the first timid 
yearning of a soul for the sacred privileges of divine intimacy ? 
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Could she be aught but solicitous to nurse the faint stirrings of 
flame in the smoking flax? or other than wise to direct by 
practicable and reasonable suggestions those souls whose aspira- 
tions for perfection must be fulfilled, if at all, only in the way 
that is possible for dwellers in the world? 

Why it happens that St. Chantal appears under this aspect 
it would not be easy to say. Perhaps because she was so true 
a reflex of that saint whose broad conception of piety has 
wrought the perfecting of a multitude of souls, and whose en- 
couraging doctrine on the spiritual possibilities of women in the 
world was the burden of many a discourse and many a letter. 
Or perhaps because her skilled biographer has seized this point 
and quietly impressed it upon the reader’s mind without mani- 
festing his purpose. However it has come about, assuredly it 
is providential in its aptness. Religious have so many books, 
so much encouragement and incentive, so many models; where- 
as those outside are in an almost acute need of being fre- 
quently and emphatically reminded of their splendid possibili- 
ties. And in some sort the present biography appears like a 
heavenly message to this effect, proclaiming that whatever their 
circumstances may be they are under the stress of a divine 
vocation and summoned to tread the paths of the perfect. St. 
Chantal is revealed as a character so sensible, so human, so 
experienced; her views of devotion are shown to be at once 
so broad and so fervent, so stable and so flexible; her meek- 
ness is so constant, her sympathy so deep, her friendship so 
true and tender, that none with a truly human spirit can feel 
alien to her. 

The republishing of this book, therefore, is a deed worthy of 
profound gratitude; and a well-grounded hope bids us expect 
from it a mighty inspiration to Christian women, that, feeling 
the gentle breathing of the Spirit, they may awaken to a new 
sense of their divinely given rights and privileges, and bending 
in good earnest to the cultivation of these, may help to set the 
gleaming crown of a spirit made perfect on the brow of a race 
reborn. Then shall we understand the divine mission of the 
gracious figure that started forth from the shadows of heathen- 
dom at Christ’s word to move above and before humanity’s 
onward march—the Christian woman, a visioned pledge of all 
things lovely and sacred and of good report that man may 
hope for while the invisible Kingdom of God is still unwon. 
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A STUDY OF THE CHILD." 
BY.S. M. J. 

any ERE Bremond has undertaken to plead a cause, 
7 and he opens the case by marshalling to the 
front a series of illustrious witnesses: a French 
4 archbishop and an English cardinal; a famous 
prencncadag Frenchwoman, queen in all but name, and a 
famous Englishwoman, the acknowledged queen of poets; novel- 
ists and philosophers; idealists and realists; men and women 
of the most varied character and condition in life, dissimilar in 
many ways but at one in the cause which Pére Bremond has at 
heart. In the face of such testimony the judgment of the 
court of public opinion, in which the case is even now being 
tried, is a foregone conclusion. 

L’Enfant et la Vie! The child and its preparation for life! 
On whom does the chief responsibility rest? How is the work 
to be successfully carried out? Many a pamphlet, many a book, 
has already gone forth in answer to these vital questions. 
Many a life has been devoted to the solution of this problem. 
Has it been satisfactorily solved? Or does it remain for the 
twentieth century to grasp the true principle underlying its 
solution, and carefully, patiently to work it out? ‘“ Yes,” and 
‘“No.” From the days of the sainted monk of Jarrow to those 
of Brother Azarias, there have been men and women thoroughly 
imbued with the true spirit of Christian education, and to-day 
they are not found wanting. But not less ‘is it true that to- 
day, as in past ages, the young are but too frequently the vic- 
tims of culpable ignorance, or misguided zeal, on the part of 
parent or professor, or both. 

Pére Bremond has certainly made a singularly original and 
powerful appeal on behalf of the child. He has done more: 
he has thrown open the vast portals of human intelligence, and 
brought his readers face to face with great minds. As we turn 
over the leaves of his book, we are at first perplexed, then 
fascinated, then astonished, then convinced, and lastly filled 
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with enthusiasm. We lay the book down and take it up again; 
not lightly, carelessly, but thoughtfully, reverently; not as a 
thing, but as a person, a friend; nay, it is to us as many 
friends; some we have long known and loved; others are in- 
troduced to us by Pére Bremond, and they come with the 
charm of those in whom at the first glance we recognize the 
gift of God—Madame Julie Lavergne, for example. Pére Bre- 
mond pronounces her name with an unmistakably warm accent. 
We at once divine her exceptional worth, and gradually per- 
ceive in her the realization of an ideal wife and mother. ‘‘ Her 
children rose up and called her blessed; her husband, and he 
praised her.” We are resolved to become better acquainted 
with her. 

From the story of Madame Lavergne’s life and works, the 
author passes to the general consideration of the mother’s influ- 
ence on the literary formation of the child. There is no deny- 
ing his proofs positive that the mother gives the bent to the 
child’s literary tastes, and that, in a certain sense, no professor 
can supply what she may have failed to bestow. Not all 
mothers, however, can read their babes to sleep to the musical 
numbers of a great poet, as did Madame de Maistre, whose 
famous son thence came to style Racine “‘sa sublime meére.” 
But Pére Bremond would have all mothers so penetrated with 
the love of things beautiful as to transmit this taste to their 
children. ‘Il suffit d’étre pénétré du goitt de belles choses, 
pour imprimer le méme gotit a vos enfants par une douce et 
irresistible contagion” (p. 103). 

An admirable chapter on the Priest as Professor of Litera- 
ture closes the first part of the book, leaving on the reader’s 
mind an impression of the truth of St. Jerome’s saying: ‘“ Car- 
men pertinet ad sanctos.” Part Second deals with the develop- 
ment in children of the ‘ Religious sense.” An entire chapter 
is devoted to the preaching of Arnold of Rugby; another to 
M. Louis Dimier’s Romance of a Collegian—La Souriciére. The 
pictures painted, whether at Rugby or in Paris, are well worth 
attention. Pére Bremond’s notes and comments on them are 
even more suggestive. 

The main body of the book thus consists of two parts, with 
three chapters in each. But not a word of the Avant-propos, 
or of the Preface, or of the Introduction should be passed over 
lightly. The Appendix shows how familiar the author is with 
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the cream of educational literature, secular as well as religious, 
Protestant as well as Catholic. It is a long step from the 
young monk of Bec, whose abbé was “lectioni deditus, tem- 
poris parcissimus, rigidus disciplini zelator,” and, worse still 
{as the old chronicler puts it), ‘‘puerorum adolescentium plane 
incuriosus” (p. 143), to the Anglican minister who so dearly 
loved children that the thought of them “ne le quittait pas 
quand il écrivait, ni quand il préchait,” even giving ‘une 
couleur spéciale a ses priéres” (p. 259). But the same funda- 
mental thought which, in the opening chapters, serves to con- 
nect so many apparently diverse ideas, preserves throughout its 
unifying and harmonizing power, and keeps us to the very end 
of the book under the sway of the author’s brilliant conception 
and admirable execution. 

As to adverse criticism: Some Frenchmen may point out 
that overmuch space is allowed to English views; some Catho- 
lics, that overmuch weight is attached to the opinions of the 
heterodox. But in the cause of education are not Arnold of 
Rugby and Ihring of Uppingham names to conjure with? And 
now, as in the Master’s day, are not the children of this world 
at times “wiser in their generation than the children of light” ? 
Do not the beautiful books of Mother Loyola of York enjoy 
too solitary a distinction among Catholic works for children? 
At the same time the fact is to be emphasized that no mental 
or moral gifts, however great, can supply the lack of the true 
faith; no religious exercises, however attractive or well organ- 
ized, take the place of the Sacraments and Sacrifice of the 
Catholic Church; no merely human influence, however high and 
holy, be for one moment comparable to the grace and love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Pére Bremond insists on these facts. 

“God speed,” then, to L’ Enfant e¢ la Vie! Let the book 
go on its way, and find a home in every library. We extend 
our regrets to those whose imperfect knowledge of French will 
not permit them to appreciate and enjoy the author’s singularly 
clear and flowing idiom; and we trust that, for their sakes, a 
judicious translation, or, better still, what Pére Bremond him- 
self styles “‘Un travail de libre imitation et d’adaptation per- 
sonelle”’ (p. 278), may be undertaken by competent hands. As 
a specimen of such a work, we subjoin a free translation and 
adaptation of some notable passages: 

“There is a certain quality of the imagination which pro- 
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perly belongs to childhood. One ought never to lose it.” This 
saying of Doudan’s is applicable to all classes of persons; it is 
more especially true of those devoted to the education of chil- 
dren.—A vant-propos. 3 

What, then, is education? It is the breathing in by the 
child of the moral atmosphere surrounding him; not the formal 
lesson, or the official counsel of his elders; but the unthinking 
word, the involuntary gesture, by which they unconsciously re- 
veal to him their innermost thoughts.—Preface. 

“To my mind,” says Boudrillart, “the home is the only 
school in which to learn the existence of the golden mean be- 
tween the false ideals and barren realities of life; there only is 
acquired that practical view of life which is sometimes lacking 
to a younger generation brought up in the midst of pleasures 
and satisfactions of every kind, without at the same time ex- 
periencing the trials and disappointments which counterpoise 
them” (p. xxiii.) 

“Tt is no doubt the professor’s function to develop the 
mathematician, the chemist; but the man, that is the moral life 
in man, is perhaps formed before ten years of age; and if this 
life has not acquired its form at his mother’s knee, it will be a 
great misfortune. If, however, the mother, as is her duty, has 
stamped on the forehead of her child a divine character, it is 
almost certain that the touch of vice can never wholly efface it. 
The youth may, without doubt, slip aside from the straight 
path; but he will describe, so to speak, a curve which will 
eventually bring him back to the starting point.”—Joseph de 
Maistre, quoted on p. xxxvt. 

St. Francis of Sales is the patron of story-tellers. ‘He 
used to compose little stories for recreation,” as St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal testified during the process of his beatifica- 
tion. A little story! Do you know of anything more charm- 
ing? Is there in all literature a more fascinating career than 
that of the maker of stories? To clothe one’s cherished ideas, 
forgotten or opposed by others, in flesh and blood; to bring 
them forward through the development of a simple plot; to 
lead them by mysterious paths to the very gates of the unsus- 
pecting, and perhaps rebellious, human mind; or, without a hint 
of motive or of purpose, to confide our dearest memories to a 
personage of our own creation, and thus cause admirers of him, 
or her, to fall in love with our own ideals; to amuse little chil- 
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dren by the story of strange adventures; to distract the mind, 
calm the feelings, or console the heart of the grown-up children 
which, thanks to the spiritual transformation brought about by 
the sorrows and banalities of life, we all remain; these are the 
privileges of the maker of stories (p. 36). 

Madame Lavergne was an incomparable mother. In her 
maidenhood she had been impressed by the words of St. Paul: 
“The mother shall be saved by the children she brings into the 
world.” So, after the birth of her eighth child, she could write: 
“The number of these little pensioners of the good God does © 
not alarm us. He is rich enough to provide for them, wise and 
good enough to keep them in the right path; moreover, who 
knows but that He may do us the honor to choose one or 
other of them for his special service?” (p. 43). 

Madame Lavergne passed the first seven and twenty years of 
-married life in the ordinary occupations of a good, sensible 
wife and mother. Many a young girl, no doubt, whose head has 
been filled with romantic notions, will find such a life very com- 
monplace, very far from her ideal. Now I think that, on the 
contrary, those uneventful days of household accounts, business 
letters, and the care of children, were steeped in the truest 
poetry and laid the foundations of a literary work which would 
have been less exquisite if it had not clung with the deepest of 
roots to those early days of simple devotion to duty, of labor 
and of prayer (p. 45). 

Many look upon poetry as a luxurious sort of occupation, the 
charm, or the pride, of hours of sentimentality and reverie. 
Misunderstanding it thus, and disfiguring it, they either laud it 
to the skies in the simplicity of their enthusiasm, or drag it to 
the ground in the name of common sense. True poetry is 
something more solid. With feet always firmly fixed on the 
earth, its glance is upward and inward; it is always: in touch 
with the real; nay, more, it is itself the real, not as viewed 
with disdain by an indifferent or careless passer-by, but trans- 
figured in the heart of a lover. Bending over the real with a 
tender and benevolent curiosity, the poet perceives what there 
is profoundly human beneath the thick, rough outer covering of 
things; and, at the same time, divines and pays homage to the 
invisible presence of God, so good, who has chosen every crea- 
ture as the temple and the symbol of his own beauty. To 
interest one’s self thus in all things which lie in our path; to 
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see first, and through all, the soul, always attractive in its 
essence; to read in that soul God’s tender ways,—this is the 
secret of poetry, above all of that poetry in action, the most 
beautiful of all, which we name ‘“Charity.’”’ While artists are 
translating into verse, or On canvas, the impressions they receive 
from the realities of life thus transformed, there are charming 
souls who express an emotion analogous, but purer and more 
sincere, by the smile on their lip, the gentleness of their glance, 
the tender forethought of their daily acts (p. 46). 

“There is one thing wanting to you, my child,” said the 
priest, ‘and up to this time it has not entered into your reli- 
gion. It is the understanding of the friendship of Jesus 
Christ. . . . Jesus Christ is man, just as you yourself are; 
you have a right to speak to Him, to unburden your mind to 
Him, to talk with Him at length, importunately, on trivial mat- 
ters even, just as you would talk with othermen. . . . For 
all that He is really God, He has lost nothing of His manhood. 
Everything that, in any human being, would reassure you, win 
your affection, dispel your fears, encourage your confidence, 
you will find in Jesus; and you will find it in so exquisite and 
perfect a manner, that the mere thought of it is enough to 
bring tears to the eyes. What is there human that is not in 
Him, except sin—the only thing that one never has wanted to 
share with one’s friends, the only utterly useless evil, which 
adds nothing to human nature? . . . No, Alex, you have 
no conception who Jesus is, for you think to possess Him only 
in heaven. It rests with you, my child, to draw close to Him 
on earth” (p. 237). 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 




















THE TAssoO OAK AT SAN ONOFRIO. 


TASSO AND THE CHURCH OF SAN ONOFRIO. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


N the region of Trastevere, on the Janiculum hill, 
to the right of the Lungara, stands the Hierony- 
mite Monastery of San Onofrio. Its exterior is 
small and plain, and the garden is now neglected, 
damp, and marshy. Seventy-five years after 

Raphael’s death it was the scene of the last illness and demise 

of one of Italy’s greatest poets. 

Then, as now, it was chiefly celebrated for its magnificent 
view of Rome and the surrounding country. Standing on its 
terrace you can see the enormous dome of the Vatican, and the 
city bounded by the Pincian Hill and the Capitol. The Tiber, in 
its deep bed, is plainly visible flowing under its bridges; while 
here and there are ruins on its banks, and spreading out on 
either side of the river is the Palatine Mount. Further east the 
white convent walls, dark cypress-trees, and pale green olive 
orchards, with over all the blue Italian sky, make a charming 
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picture, especially when the rising sun mantles everything in 
robes of flame-color and gold. 

In the garden still stands the oak-tree planted by the poet, 
and the whole place breathes of quiet and peace. Inside the 
monastery there is a fresco, the only one in Rome painted 
by Leonardo da Vinci, and in its portico are paintings by 
Domenichino and Pinturicchio. The convent also has many 
‘memories of St. Philip Neri, who. frequently came there. 

In olden times it was far from the streets and thoroughfares, 
and many cardinals and princes sought it for rest and repose 
when wearied by the cares of the world. In his later days, the 
poet with whose memory San Onofrio will ever be associated 
says—speaking of his First Communion—“ I now feel confident 
that I then received into this earthly body. of mine the Son of 
God, who deigned to show me the marvels of His working be- 
cause He beheld me receive them, 7. ¢., the Elements, into a 
dwelling place yet uncontaminated, simple and pure.” 

Throughout his whole subsequent career, when sorrow, disap- 
pointment, and human sin darkened his life, this faith remained 
triumphant. It shines forth in his poetry and in his conversa- 
tion, perhaps at times less clear than at others, but in the end 
the flame burned with renewed purity and truth, illuminating 
the last days of one whose poetry was as united and harmonious 
as his life was broken and incomplete. 

Torquato Tasso was born in Sorrento on the 11th of March, 
1544. He was educated at Naples and Rome, and later at 
Bologna and Padua; but he always regarded Bergamo as his 
real country, as-his father was born there and the elder branches 
of the family lived there. 

The records of his ancestors reach back to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and his father before him was a poet of considerable 
talent. Italy at that period was made up of a number of small 
Italian courts that vied with each’ other in splendor and cultiva- 
tion. Each prince endeavored to have the wittiest and cleverest 
men attached to his court. Conspicuous among these princes 
were the Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara. The d’Este of Ferrara 
were the most powerful family in Italy, and of the noblest 
blood in Europe. They owned territory that stretched from 
the Adriatic to the Gulf of Genoa, and at that time were at 
the height of their grandeur and renown. In later years these 
two courts exercised a dominant influence over Tasso’s life. 
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CLOISTERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA. 


The scholars and literary characters who filled Rome under 
Pope Leo X. were scattered by the invasion of the imperial 
army under Bourbon. They gradually returned, until in the 
time of Paul III. and Julius III. schools of painting, sculpture, 
philosophy, and classic and polite literature, were reopened. 
Tasso, then twelve years old, was instructed by Maurice Cataneo, 
an eminent scholar, soldier, and gentleman. St. Charles Bor- 
romeo at the same time was laboring to reawaken religion in 
Italy, and there is no doubt that the young Torquato heard 
his sermons and was influenced by them. 

His father tried unsuccessfully to make him a lawyer, and 
sent him to Padua, supposedly to study law. After being there 
a year he produced an epic poem, the “Rinaldo.” Of this 
poem Serassi says that “the ‘Odyssey’ is called by Longinus 
the production of age, but of the age of Homer,” and that “the 
‘Rinaldo’ is the production of youth, but that youth Tasso’s.” 
He was only eighteen when this poem was written. 

In 1562 he went to the University of Bologna. Two years 
before, Bologna, which had fallen into decay, was restored by 
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.Cesi, Bishop of Narni, who was appointed governor by Pope 
‘Pius IV. The schools and college buildings were rebuilt on 
a magnificent scale, and the best teachers and professors were 
‘engaged. Here Tasso formed many friendships, among others 
with Francesco Maria, son of the Duke of Urbino, who always 
remained loyal to him, and later did most to aid Tasso in his 
misfortunes. ; 

While at Bologna Tasso commenced his beautiful epic poem, 
“Jerusalem Delivered.” Even at this early age there are 
‘traces in Tasso of his realization of the emptiness of life; he - 
speaks of his soul as being “‘sent to sojourn as a pilgrim in 
-his body.” 

At twenty he is described as being “ tall, strong, and active ; 
of stately carriage; a little near-sighted; but of a grave and 
‘melancholy beauty. He excelled in warlike and knightly exer- 
cises; and knew all the learning of his age. At times he was 
taciturn and gloomy, and of an absent mind; but he could 
‘also be brilliant and charming both in manner and eloquence. 
He early acquired a high reputation for honor and genius). By 
birth he was noble, and in person most fascinating.” 

In 1565 Tasso went to the court of Ferrara to enter the 
service of the Cardinal Luigi d’Este. Here he met with his 
unrivalled success as a poet, as well as his greatest oppression 
and affliction as a man. 

From this time began his courtier life and dependence on 
princes. It is no reflection on Tasso’s character that it was so. 
The custom of the age was for the great princes to have a 
train of men attached to their court of varied accomplishments 
and wit. They were supported by the favor and gifts of these 
princes, and in return contributed to the splendor and amuse- 
ment of their courts. 

There was less individual independence in those days than 
now, and perhaps, also, as a rule, less poverty among people 
of refined birth. Tasso, who was industrious, truthful, sincere, 
and charitable, was also courteous, obliging, and kind-hearted 
to all. He was always graceful and particular in his dress, and 
excelled in sport and knightly exercises. He sang well, and 
was simple and humble in discussion; of deep religious faith, 
and open to correction. With such a character and personality, 
and with his gifts, he should have been a successful man; but 
it was only for a time that fortune shone on him. Instead of 
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success his life was one long tale of disappointment, imprison- 
ment, and suffering. Most writers are agreed that this was 
because of his unfortunate love for Leonora d’Este, daughter of 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, with whom he had lately taken 
service. 

He says of her: ‘On this, the first day that the beauteous 
serenity of her countenance met mine eyes, and I beheld love 
walk there, if reverence and wonder had not turned my heart 
to stone I would have perished with a double death.” 

At that time Tasso was twenty-one; Leonora thirty, and 
her sister Lucrezia thirty-one. From the first the sisters showed 
the poet every favor. He read and sang to them, talked with 
them, and they procured for him the privilege of dining at the 
“tavola ordinaria,” or daily table of the princes. This was 
considered a high distinction, for which Tasso was very grate- 
ful. 

In 1570 Lucrezia was married to Francesco, son of the 
Duke of Urbino, which threw Leonora more into Tasso’s society. 
He read to her portions of his ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” and it is 
supposed that in the episode of Sofronia and Olindo he cele- 
brated his own and Leonora’s love. All this could not fail to 
arouse jealousy in the rest of the court, and displease the Duke 
d’Este, whose pride took offence at his daughter looking with 
favor on a man so much her inferior in rank. 

About this time Tasso made a journey to Paris with the 
Cardinal d’Este, where he became a great favorite with Charles 
IX., who would have heaped presents on him had not Tasso 
refused. This was the more praiseworthy as he was in reality 
very poor. His patrons were far from liberal, and although 
Tasso was never wasteful or extravagant, and was very par- 
ticular not to run into debt, he was constantly in need of 
money for actual necessities. 

He has been said by a modern writer to have been in his 
later career a mixture of Odysseus and Hamlet. Certain it is 
that the clouds were gathering around him. Leonora never 
married; but how far she returned his love is not known. That 
she exercised some strange power over him, and that he broke 
‘away from her only to return when he could have been more 
successful elsewhere, history has fully recorded. 

It was a custom of men of the age to ask advice on their 
works. Such men as Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Ariosto 
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TASSO, THE POET LAUREATE OF ITALY. 


sought criticism from their friends. This was a mark of high 
genius, and a fashion which Tasso followed. The poet was not 
proud or vain of his talent; but he was high-spirited and 
longed for earthly distinction and renown. His language in the 
“Jerusalem Delivered” is full of novelty and majesty. He 
originated and became the champion of the epic unity against 
Ariosto, who believed in diversity as a fundamental principle of 
the epic. It is a proof of Tasso’s power that he gained glory 
against the long-standing supremacy of Ariosto in the same 
half century, and living at the same court. While at Ferrara 
he wrote his pastoral lyric drama of “ Aminta,” whose melan- 
choly verse suited the music of Palestrina, which was then be- 
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coming fashionable. This drama was acted at the Ferrarese 
court. Another of his poems, “ Rinaldo,” combined the regu- 
larity of the Virgilian with the attraction of the Romantic epic. 
It was a new thing in the sixteenth century to make much of 
women in poetry, and this Tasso has done. His Armida, sent 
forth by the infernal Senate to sow discord in the Chris- 
tian camps, is converted by her love for a crusader. Clorinda 
donned armor and fought in a duel with her lover, receiving 
baptism from his hands in death. Another heroine, Erminia, 
seeks refuge in a shepherd’s hut. These three pagan women 
are most beautiful creations. 

Tasso had many enemies, particularly the private secretary 
of the Duke of Ferrara. This caused his great friend Scipio 
Gonzaga, afterwards cardinal, to urge him to quit Ferrara; and 
made Tasso think of going to the Medici in Florence. Much 
of this ill-will remains a mystery; but it seems to have had 
something to do with some private papers which Tasso men- 
tioned in his will, made just before his trip to France, and 
which he wished destroyed. It is a pity he did not destroy 
them himself, as he was watched and spied on, and his rooms 
entered in his absence. 

Sorrow, discipline, and desolation moulded and formed his 
character, correcting his faults of pride, and saving him from 
unbelief. He had for a short time been tinged with doubt, 
questioning the immortality of the soul, eternal punishment, 
God’s particular providence, and the Incarnation. These doubts 
he had resisted; but it was not until he had endured to the 
full the discipline of sorrow that his faith became strong and 
unwavering. He says: ‘Now in great part I smiled at my 
past doubts, not because I knew how to solve them, or could 
explain what Thou art, O my God, or because I fully under- 
stood Thy nature and Thy essence; but because I compre- 
hended that Thou art incomprehensible; and that it was folly 
to think of containing Thee, who art infinite, in the narrow 
limits of our human understanding, and of measuring by the 
measures of human reason Thy goodness, Thy justice, Thy im- 
measurable omnipotence.” 

Many princes offered Tasso an asylum; but he declined all 
their overtures. The petty sovereigns of Italy were among the 
most jealous of mankind, and their records are full of fearful 
tragedies. Alfonso accused Tasso of madness, and harassed and 
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tormented him in numerous ways. He did not want to ruin 
Tasso openly and drive him away, thus losing the prestige of 
being his patron; and his conduct can only be accounted for 
by supposing he had been made aware of the love between his 
daughter and the poet. 

Tasso was arrested one evening in the room of the Duchess 
of Urbino and accused of drawing a knife on a servant of the 
duke. It was given out that he was insane. He was taken to 
the duke’s country place at Bel-riguardo, where he underwent 
moral torture from the duke and was shut up in a tower—a 
great punishment for a man who hated solitude. As he would 
reveal nothing he was taken back to Ferrara. Here he was 
treated like a madman; given physicians, and immured in the 
Convent of San Francesco, where he was constantly watched. 
He says he foresaw the plans for him long before they were 
carried out. 

From the convent he wrote to Scipio Gonzaga: “Either I 
am of melancholy fancy and almost mad, or else I am too 
fiercely persecuted. This only way I see which can lead to 
peace, or quiet my anxieties.” 

The watch on him must have been relaxed, for he escaped 
to his sister Cornelia at Sorrento, going to her in the guise of 
a shepherd... Here he stayed a year, and might have been sub- 
sequently happy and free; but, against the advice of his friends, 
he returned to Ferrara in 1578. His persecution recommenced 
two days after his return, and again he fled and tried to enter 
the service of other princes. By this time, however, his repu- 
tation as a supposed madman had got abroad, and every one 
shunned him until the Duke of Urbino took pity on him. 

Tasso went to Turin, where he was most kindly received 
by Prince Charles Emmanuel and Girolamo della Rovere, Arch- 
bishop of Turin. All the nobility vied with each other in at- 
tention to him, and not a whisper was breathed of his being 
insane. His friends tried to get his books and some pecuniary 
assistance from Alfonso. The duke wrote that he was ready to 
receive Tasso back, and, in spite of the entreaties of his friends, 
back Tasso went. About this time Alfonso was on the eve of 
making a third marriage with Margherita Gonzaga, daughter of 
the Duke of Mantua. On Tasso’s arrival in Ferrara the duke 
and princesses closed their doors to him, and no one noticed 
him. He tried to get his books and writings, and failed. All 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH HE LIVED AT ST. ONOFRIO. 


promises made to him were broken. He was insulted, irritated, 
and inhumanly treated, until at last he broke out in reproach 
of the duke. It was enough; he was seized by the duke’s 
order, and sent to Santa Anna, a.hospital for lunatics of the 
lowest class. He says: “Nor do I now so much fear the 
greatness of my anguish as its continuance.” 

‘For fourteen months he was kept in close seclusion, nearly 
all the time with no one to speak to: a fastidious, sensitive, re- 
fined man, doomed to hear all the noises of a mad-house. It 
was only by the mercy of God that he did not go mad in 
reality. 

He employed his time in writing sonnets and dialogues. 
One can but wonder at his fortitude, his industry and con- 
stancy under his trials and suffering. He says: ‘I think and 
then rethink, and thinking, madden.” 

His friends used every effort to obtain his release, but 
unsuccessfully. 

About this time Tasso had first a letter and then a visit 
from Father Angelo Grillo, a monk of Monte Cassino, a not 
inconsiderable poet, philosopher, and theologian. He came to 
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Tasso’s assistance just in time, and gave him sensible and affec- 
tionate help. It is probable that Tasso would have sunk under 
his prolonged afflictions but for this monk. Tasso was also at 
a later period indebted to him for more serious benefits, and in 
a great measure to his help for his: final release. He sent 
Father Grillo a sonnet which runs: 


“T sowed, another reaps. I water, lo! 
A noble plant, a not unworthy swain ; 
Others the fruit receive,’and me disdain, 
And in my heart, for fear, I hide the woe.. 
I bear the load ; the ‘watery deep I plough; 
The profits others gather.” 


In his prison Tasso was visited by many learned and noble 
men, and received presents of his own works beautifully printed 
and bound. He was released from prison July 6, 1586, after an 
incarceration of seven years. He went at once to Mantua to 
Duke William ; and the following year he made a pilgrimage to 
Loreto in the Marches of Ancona. He affirmed he had constant 
communings with a spirit, an idea probably the result of his 
long imprisonment. In his fits of abstraction he imagined he 
was conversing with another person, when he was really talking 
_ to and answering himself. From Loreto, in November, 1587, he 
went to the papal court.at Rome, and. hearing there that the 
Duke of Ferrara objected to his freedom, he fled to the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Mount Olivet, at Naples. This religious 
house, which stands on a hill above the Bay of Naples, had a™ 
lovely garden and was rich in beautiful trees—pines, cypresses, 
firs, and olives. -There was a deep glen in the woods above 
the monastery, and the building itself ‘was large and roomy. 
It formed an ideal retreat for the world-weary and heart-sick 
man, and here he remained four or five months, treated with 
kindness and distinction by the brothers as well as by all 
Naples. His mind and health revived, and here he wrote a 
poem called “Il Principio di Monte Oliveto.” It relates that in 
1312 John Tolomei of Siena, having become blind, recovered by 
prayer, and resolved to devote himself to a religious life, and 
withdrew with two companions, Patrizio Patrizi and Ambrogio 
Piccolomini, to a retreat in the mountains. The poem describes 
the visions of angels, the flaming stairs in heaven, the appari- 
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tions he received of the Blessed Virgin, and the supernatural 
charges given to him. It gues on to speak of the building 
of the house, and the spread of the Benedictine Order. Most 
of this poem is very. fine, and Tasso seems to unburden his 
own sorrow in John Tolo- 
mei’s solemn and pathetic 
denunciations of the an- 
guish and unrest of an 
earthly life. This feeling 
grew and strengthened in 
Tasso with time. 

Among his friends at 
Naples was Manso, Mar- 
quis della Villa, who later 
became his biographer. 
Manso invited him to his 
castle at Bisaccio, a small 
town in the Abruzzi Moun- 
tains. Here Tasso joined 
in the sports of field and 
hunt, and chased the wild 
boar. For these out-door 
pastimes he had always, 
as an accomplished cavalier, 
a great aptitude. With 
Manso, a poet and author 
as well as a nobleman, he 
held pleasant commune. 
Manso was also a great 
friend of Milton’s, and the 
English poet visited him dur- 
ing his Italian tour. Many 
writers think that the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and Milton’s re- 
ligious subjects, and his pre- 
dilection for epic poetry, ' A Fastipiovus, Sensitive, REFINED MAN. | 
were inspired by Tasso. 

From Naples the poet returned to Rome and went to the 
Hospital of the Bergamaschi, where he was rescued in great 
poverty by his’ cousin Alexander, and taken back to Naples. 
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An effort was made to recover for him his mother’s inheritance, 
which had been lost during his father’s life-time, and which 
had passed into the hands of the Prince of Avellino, heir of 
Scipio de Rossi, his mother’s last surviving brother. The 
prince agreed to pay him an annuity of two hundred ducats, as 
well as a considerable sum in addition. The rest of Tasso’s 
life was passed between Rome, Naples, and Florence, and he 
wrote and composed to the last. 

In 1594 Pope Clement VIII. and his nephew, Cardinal Al- 
dobrandini, wanted to crown Tasso poet laureate of Italy; so 
he went to Rome in November, but the ceremony had to be 
deferred owing to the illness of the cardinal. 

Independence and comfort, with honor and renown, came, 
however, too late. Tasso himself, whose health had been more 
or less broken since his long imprisonment, became seriously 
ill. He was sent by Cardinal Cintio in his private chariot to 
San Onofrio. On April 1, 1595, he ascended the Trasteverine 
Hill in a severe storm. Seeing a cardinal’s coach coming up 
the hill, the prior and brothers hastened to welcome him. 
Here the poet began, as he says, his ‘“‘ conversation in Heaven” ; 
he received the Sacraments and passed his time in prayer, 
meditation, and in the society of the good fathers. 

He died on:the-25th of April, 1595, chanting the verse, 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord.” The day before his death he re- 
ceived Holy. Communion, and exclaimed as it was brought to 
him, ‘‘ Expectans, expectavi Dominum!” 

He was borne from the monastery where he died arrayed 
‘in a splendid gown, with the laurel wreath that he never re- 
ceived in life encircling his brow. The funeral car passed 
through Bargo andthe piazza of St. Peter’s, and back to San 
Onofrio, with a great company of monks, courtiers, professors, 
men of letters, nobles, and scholars in its train. 

‘His burial took place at San Onofrio; many orations, epi 
taphs; and sonnets were composed in his honor; but no monu- 
‘ment was erected over his grave until two years after his 
death, when the monks put up a small marble slab. Cardinal 
Cintio wished to erect a memorial, but failed to do so. 

Ten years after Tasso’s death Cardinal Bonifanzio Bevilacqua 
of Ferrara, whose parents had been great friends of Tasso’s, 
reared a stately monument in the church with the poet’s por- 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE POET IN THE CHURCH OF SAN ONOFRIO. 


trait in relief; and a life-sized statue of him was placed on the 
principal piazza in Bergamo. It represents him in flowing 
robes, with the laurel crown on his head and a book in his 
hand. 

A similar one was erected in Padua by students of the uni- 
versity; but the most interesting and accurate representation 
of him is the’ cast in San Onofrio taken from his death mask. 
The slab over his grave was placed there at the instigation of 
his friend the Marquis Manso. It reads: 
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D. O. M. 
TORQUATO TASSO 
OSSA 
HIc JACENT 
Hoc NE NESCIUS 
EssE HOSPES 
TRES Hujus Ecci 
ey 
B.D tt. 
OBIT ANNO MDXCV. 


A modern writer says of Tasso: “His chief fault in verse, 
and more so in prose, was one of the age—an over-indulgence 
in words and recondite allusions. His style, in a word, was too 
redundant. Of his favorite books we may name Plato, Virgil, 
and Dante, St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine. On being 
asked by a young Sorrentine what was most needful for stu- 
dents, he replied: Perseverance; and what next? Perseverance ; 
and what in the third place? Perseverance. It formed in him 
the grace of constancy, which he said at St. Anna’s. was 
‘his one only rock of refuge.’ It strengthened in him habits 
of resolution, energy, constancy, and study, which, joined to 
what was the light of his later life—continual meditation on the 
Incarnation and Passion of Christ—made of him the noble and 
purified character he became, sanctified in fortitude.” 
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A DAWNING DAY FOR THE PROSPERITY OF IRELAND. 


BY JAMES MURPHY. 


SHE development of affairs in Ireland during the 
past few months has been of a momentous kind, 
and in the eyes of many of the best judges 
they portend an outcome that will in the near 
future give vastly beneficial results to the gen- 
eral body of the people of that country. 

Counties, cities, and towns have been proclaimed. Members 
of Parliament and other leaders of the national agitation have 
been thrown into jail by the removable magistrates. But every 
time that Ireland passes through a period of particular distress 
like this, one may look out for good substantial progress as a 
result of the reaction. 

Then again, for the first time in the history of the Irish 
land fight, the landlords have begun to hang out signals of dis- 
tress. They have formed a Landlords’ Trust, and they are at 
intervals holding conventions and conferences, and discussing 
projects for the relinquishment of their properties. They have 
even taken under advisement the question of meeting repre- 
sentatives of the tenants in a body with a view to solving the 
huge problem that confronts them. It would seem as if they 
recognize that the hour of their departure is drawing nigh. And 
no event, it is admitted on all sides, would conduce so potently 
and effectively to the ending of Ireland’s troubles as the 
coming of the day when the tillers of the soil will be the 
owners of the soil. ; 





REDMOND’S REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


Mr. John E. Redmond, the leader of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, has made the following interesting statement on this 
subject : | 

“T am convinced that we are near the settlement of the 
agrarian question. We see it in the continual proposals for 
conferences between landlord representatives and tenant repre- 
sentatives, and in the revolt on the part of a great number of 
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the landlords against the few leading and wealthy politicians 
who have been guiding them to ruin and destruction. I be- 
lieve that by a comparatively short struggle, carried on with 
courage and determination and a spirit of self-sacrifice by the 
people, we will reach the end of this question, and then there 
will be no obstacle in the way of Home Rule, and all the Irish 
people will be able to meet together and make a demand for 
an Irish Parliament, and when that Irish Parliament is assembled, 
as I believe it will be in our own life-time, then a new era of 
prosperity will arise for Ireland. 

“For the moment, however, things seem to have assumed a 
gloomy and painful aspect in Ireland, and yet every day that 
passes we have more cause for joy and _ self-congratulation. 
The Coercion Act is being widely applied, the constitution is 
being suspended and men are being arbitrarily deprived of their 
liberty. This is a monstrous state of affairs, but it is entirely 
motived by the cheering fact that the national movement is 
making giant progress. Not for one hour during the - past 
twelve months has our cause stood still. On the contrary, there 
has occurred in that time an extraordinary spread of the United 
Irish League and an extraordinary increase in its power. To- 
day there are more branches of the United Irish League than 
there ever were of the Land League or of the National League. 
And these are real working branches in the fullest sense of the 
term. There is a palpable increase in the spirit, the hope, and 
the determination of the people, and friend and foe alike 
recognize that there is at the present time a movement more 
real, more alive, and more formidable to Ireland’s enemies than 
ever in the past. 

“As long as the English government remains on the defen- 
sive in Ireland, it is difficult to arouse the people, but the 
moment that Dublin Castle takes the offensive the spirit of the 
nation is stirred. A year ago there was on the statute book an 
Irish Coercion Act, but it was not in operation. Now the 
British government has discarded the mask of constitutionalism 
and is applying its system of martial law. We rejoice in this 
fact, for it is a confession to the world that England. cannot 
rule Ireland except by suspending the constitution, and it is 
the best means of organizing the national movement. In itself, 
however, it is a monstrous state of affairs, and one that would 
justify any resistance, even an armed revolution, and for my 
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part I would despair of ever obtaining any real benefit for the 
people of Ireland if this action was not resented. Coercion 
would be a very powerful weapon against Ireland if the people 
exhibited a craven spirit; but if they exhibit an attitude of 
determination, self-sacrifice, and contempt, then coercion as a 
weapon will break in the hands of those who try to use it and 
can be picked up, so to speak, from the ground and used by 
the people themselves. For the moment there is only one way 
to meet coercion, and that is by contempt, concrete practical 
contempt. The Irish members of Parliament recently arrested 
are showing the spirit that will break this coercion in their 
supreme contempt for the alleged tribunals of justice before 
which they are dragged. The penalties which they can inflict— 
after all, what are they? Why, we all of us have had our 
turn on the plank bed and at the skilly, and are any of us the 
worse for it, and is England any the better? And then we 
can use coercion for coercion. The Irish party and the Irish 
question to-day dominate the English Parliament, and though 
the English government have a large majority, we are able to 
keep the parliamentary machine from doing effective work. 
Similarly in connection with our struggle against the landlords, 
coercion must be our plan of campaign. The landlords are 
beginning to talk compromise, but the only way to obtain a 
useful compromise is by relentless and remorseless fighting 
against those who are striving to crush the tenantry of Ireland. 
We are now making that fight and winning that fight, and the 
settlement will come soon.” 


HOPE IN ENGLAND’S CONFUSION. 


Mr. Michael Davitt on the same subject said: 

“T think the situation, as far as the political future of the 
Irish national movement is concerned, is most satisfactory and 
hopeful. Ireland is again to the front with English parties 
owing to coercion and other causes, and this, together with the 
prominence again assumed by the land question, is a moral 
guarantee that the question will be faced for final solution in 
an early Parliament. The fight on the Education Bill gives 
distinct prominence to the matter of Irish government. This 
fight for the control of England’s schools is an English, not an 
Irish, question, and yet the issue may be finally determined by 
Ireland’s representatives. It is the result of the Act of Union 
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to make Ireland a determining factor in England’s domestic 
politics.; The enemies of Home Rule are really in a humiliating 
position. ‘They are sending Irish members to prison for advo- 
cating ‘ picketing’ ‘against land-grabbers, and are coercing the 
country in order to put down the League, and yet on the other 
hand they are appealing to Cardinal Vaughan to bring religious 
pressure to bear on the Irish party itself to save the govern- 
ment. All this is good and hopeful for the Irish cause. The 
anomaly will ultimately be remedied and justice will be done 
at an early date,—and whether the British Parliament likes it 
or not, to the suffering people of Ireland.” 


STOP EMIGRATION. 


In Ireland itself there is in progress active discussion of the 
ways and means of bettering, in a practical manner, the condi- 
tion of the country. Particularly interesting is the unanimity 
with which on all sides it is asserted that the first and most 
necessary step for the alleviation of the nation’s woes is to stop 
emigration. Dr. T. S. McArdle, the noted surgeon, recently 
lecturing in Dublin, said: 

“There is urgent necessity for immediate and persistent 
efforts on the part of every educated person in Ireland to stem 
the torrent of emigration which is draining away the very life- 
blood of the country. Each of us should put the question to 
himself, ‘What have I done to check this hemorrhage?’ We 
cannot rebuild a nation by an act of Parliament. Its growth 
must come from the root, and every individual in Ireland has 
the power, if he has the will, to aid in the regeneration of his 
country. I have often thought that a nation is like an indi- 
vidual in being inclined to look back to the halcyon days of 
its youth. When we grow old we are ever willing to recount 
the feats performed when fear had no place in our vocabulary. 
This is not as it should be. A nation can no more live on 
memories than we can grow young on the retelling of our juve- 
nile prowess. A nation should know no autumn. Between 
spring and summer the pendulum of its life should oscillate. 
The type of a nation’s life is the beautiful evergreen plant, 
budding in spring, flowering if summer, but defying alike the 
chills of autumn and the snows of winter. Of all the nations 
this should be true of Ireland. With a race as prolific as the 
soil it should own, the country ought to teem with vigorous 
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life,>instead of being the harbor of the old and _ necessitous. 
In studying the problem of life’ here we should’ eliminate ex- 
aggeration, and instead of proclaiming that Ireland is the first 
flower of the earth and first gem of the sea, we must make 
some sacrifice so that the country we profess to love may not 
become one vast workhouse, from-which the light of heaven 
and the joys of earth are rigorously excluded.” 

‘ Mr. John Redmond on the same subject says: 

“The real danger. that Ireland has to face is a continua- 
tion of ‘emigration. Should it continue at the present rate for 
a few decades more, where will be the Irish nation that we de- 
sire to emancipate? Why, the Irish race will have left the 
shores of Ireland. People are tempted to go to America by 
the extravagant accounts of the wealth and opportunities of that 
country. I tell you the poorest agricultural laborer living ‘in 

_his hovel by the roadside in Ireland is a happier man than the 
artisan or laborer:who in America earns three or four times 
his wages.” ; 


MAKE THE PEOPLE CONTENTED AT HOME. 


With remarkable unanimity, also, those who have set them- 


selves to find the solution of this problem contend that a pri- © 


mary point is to make life more cheerful and agreeable in Ire- 
land. ‘I believe,” says Mr. Redmond, ‘that the emigration 
evil will never be stopped until the land question is settled; 
but in the meantime it may be mitigated by the generous 
efforts to revive industries all over Ireland, and also, what some 
may. deem a minor matter, by endeavoring to bring back some 
life into ‘the daily existence of the people. I know of nothing 
more terrible than the deadly dulness in some of the rural parts 
of Iréland, and it is not strange that men living under these 
conditions should be lured away by the reports which they get 
of the kind of life in America, the brightness, the energy, and 
the strife'there. It seems to me that if the amusements of the 
people were more promoted than they are at present it would 
be well. It seems a pity that the old Irish crossroad music 
and dance have disappeared. And it would be well if reading- 
tooms and libraries, and all sorts of athletic exercises and 
games, were promoted throughout the country. And if, in ad- 
dition, an endeavor was made to improve the material condition 
-of individuals in Ireland, and do something to further the light- 
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ness and happiness of the every-day life of people, I am con- 
vinced we would be doing a great deal to stop emigration.” 

The Right Hon. Horace Plunkett, who although a Unionist 
in politics is admittedly a whole-souled and patriotic Irishman, 
has this to say on the same topic: “ A vital question is how to 
make it not only possible but also pleasant and desirable for 
eur countrymen to remain at home. Emigration is as much 
due to the dulness and sterility of our rural life as to its abso- 
lute necessities. With regard to the purely economic problem 
we have to face not only the Irish land question but also the 
great rural problem of the exodus away from the country dis- 
tricts. We have not only to thoroughly reorganize our agricul- 
tural industry on its purely economic side, but in some way or 
ether to provide some offset for the ever-growing attractions of 
foreign countries and even of our own towns. The Gaelic 
movement is an important factor in the right direction, and I 
believe none except those connected with it can realize its great 
potentiality for dealing with the social and intellectual side of 
eur country life.” 


QUESTION OF LAND TENURE. 


- But most salient and most urgent of solution of all the 
grievances of Ireland is the question of land tenure. As the 
systematic ill-treatment of the tenants, and the systematic dis- 
couragement of their tendency to make improvements on their 
holdings, had brought the agricultural districts down to a point 
of misery and wretchedness beneath which it is practically im- 
possible to descend, and as the landlords had blusteringly flung 
out a challenge of defiance and non-compromise, the matter of 
the compulsory expropriation of the landlords was for the past 
few years ever finding a wider and more serious consideration. 
Men of the position and importance of Colonial Secretary 
Chamberlain put themselves on record as advocating some plan 
ef compulsory purchase. The question has now reached a 
point where action seems so near that the -landlords are in 
alarm. A scission has occurred in their ranks. 

There are those of them who would willingly listen to com- 
promise, and, while there is yet time, make the best terms they 
can in getting rid of their properties. The leaders among 
them, however, the more wealthy and stiff-necked, haughtily 
refuse to listen to reason. At the Irish Landowners’ Con- 
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vention held in Dublin in the end of August, under the chair- 
manship of the Duke of Abercorn, a resolution suggesting a 
conference between landlords and tenants with a view to a 
settlement of the land question was withdrawn, and resolutions 
approving of the new Landlords’ Trust and of a scheme of 
government compensation to landlords for all damage wrought 
to their property were adopted. 

The resolution approving of the trust was moved by the 
new Irish peer, Lord Barrymore, who, as Mr. Smith-Barry, 
had a certain notoriety as a rack-renter and a ruthless evictor, 
and it is interesting enough to merit reproduction: “ Resolved, 
that we highly approve of the action of our Executive Com- 
mittee in having made arrangements for the formation of 
the Irish Land Trust, 1902, as a permanent organization to 
assist landowners and others to defend their legal rights and 
liberties against hostile combinations; and we hope that this 
important movement will be liberally supported by all persons 
who have a common interest in defending the rights of property 
and the free enjoyment of the liberty to which every British 
subject is entitled.” In an accompanying speech the noble lord 
said they should take joy unto themselves for the fact that the 
Landlords’ Trust had secured the approval of the better part of 
the press in England, and had provoked the entire disapproval 
of the national press and of the national parliamentary party in 
Ireland. These landlords’ conventions are always held privately, 
with the newspaper representatives excluded, and the fact that 
in this case the official public announcement contained mention 
of an abortive resolution on the question of a conference with 
the tenants was taken as a warning to the “small fry” land- 
lords that such a line of action would not be countenanced. 

And yet a growing number of the minor landlords are 
unquestionably in favor of extending a small fragment of olive 
branch towards the tenants. They are eager to part with their 
estates if they can get adequate value for them. They believe 
that at the present juncture the British government could te 
induced not only to assist purchasing tenants by lending them 
money, but should make up the difference between what the 
tenant wishes to pay and what the landlord is prepared to 
accept. They point to the possibility of considerably reducing 
the police force throughout the country, and they foresee a 
perfectly: peaceable country, and freedom from unrest, with a 
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consequent. saving of large sums to the state. They believe 
that the Englishman knows little about Ireland, and cares less. 
He-is aware that it is a place that is periodically in the throes 
of agitation, which sometimes causes him to feel uneasy, and 
to get rid of this state of things, to purchase peace, he would 
not be against the statesman who offered to expend a few mil- 
lion pounds. 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


One of these. landlords—Captain John Shawe-Taylor—pub- 
lished a letter suggesting a round table conference in Dublin, 
to bring together men who, by general consent, are best en- 
titled to speak for the landlords and the tenants. “An honest, 
simple, and practical solution,” he adds, “will be submitted, 
and I am confident that a settlement alike. satisfactory to land- 
lord and tenant will: be arrived at,” . Another landlord, Mr. 
Villiers Stuart, declared that ‘our greatest need at present is 
for both sides to be able to meet‘and talk business pure and 
simple, eliminating the passion, prejudice, cant, and bitter feel- 
ing which unfortunately surround our Land Question at the 
present moment.” The idea was widely taken up. Even Mr. 
Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, expressed his ap- 
proval. ‘No government,” he said, “can settle the Irish Land 
Question. It must be settled by the parties interested. The 
extent of useful action on the part of any government is limited 
to providing facilities, in so far as that may be possible, for 
‘giving effect to any settlement arrived at by the parties. It is 
not for the government to express an opinion, either on the 
opportuneness of the moment chosen for holding a conference, 
or on the selection of persons invited to attend. Those who 
come together will do so on their own initiative and_responsi- 
bility. Any conference is a. step in the right direction, if it 
bring the prospect of a settlement between the parties nearer, 
and in so far as it enlarges the possible scope of operations 
under such a settlement.” 

The Nationalist members of Parliament seemed to be some- 
what at odds on the subject. A Dublin newspaper, that is 
regarded as accurately expressing the sentiments of Mr. Timothy 
M. Healy, M. P.; welcomed the project of ‘a conference com- 
posed of capable lawyers and financiers, assisted by some prac- 
tical minded and experienced landlords and tenants,” and holds 
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that such a conference would “secure to our gentry that which 
they are absolutely entitled to receive—the full value of their 
properties.” Mr. William O’Brien, on the other hand, does 
not like the idea of the conference. He says: “I can scarcely 
imagine a greater misfortune for the country than. that we 
should be kept all the winter dangling over these proposals of 
conferences, or that the people’s attention should be turned 
away by these vague hopes of conferences with persons un- 
known, turned away from that policy of relentless and remorse- 
less fighting which can alone force the government to proffer 
us a really great Land Purchase Bill next session.” 


PROPOSED LAND PURCHASE ACT. 


An excellent sign of progress is seen in the fact that at a 
landlords’ convention held in Dublin in the middle of October, 
with the Duke of Abercorn and a multitude of belted earls 
attending, the question of the conference ‘was debated. Lord 
Mayo proposed the resolution, “that it is desirable a conference 
of representatives of landlords and representatives of tenants 
should take place to consider and deal with the Irish Land 
Question.” This resolution was voted down by 77 to 14. An 
amendment to this effect was adopted: ‘That, inasmuch as we 
have indicated, in the resolutions which we have agreed to to- 
day, the nature of the settlement which we believe the majority 
of the landowners of Ireland would be willing to accept on the 
question of Land Purchase, we cannot see that any good could 
result from any conference such as has been suggested.”. This 
amendment was meant inferentially to pledge the Irish land- 
lords not to accept less than thirty years purchase of their 
nominal rent, combined with a number of other substantial 
financial advantages. The convention, possibly as a counter- 
proposal for the conference, accepted the following resolution: 
‘‘That, having published a statement on the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, setting forth our views on the matter, we would welcome 
a similar statement on the part of the tenants, with a view to 
assist the government towards a solution of the existing diffi- 
culties of the situation.” 

The point was later raised that the landlords who had 
managed the convention were not the legitimate spokesmen of 
the: majority. of their brethren in the country. A Dublin news- 
paper started a canvass of the lord-lieutenants and the deputy- 
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lieutenants of the various counties, to know if they were for or 
against the conference, and the majority of answers returned 
were favorable to the affirmative side of the proposal. Then a 
poll was opened to investigate the sentiment of the county 
councillors on the same subject. And so conference or no-con- 
ference is, for the hour, one of the burning subjects of debate in 
Ireland. That the conference will come and will be of a prac- 
tical kind is believed by many, and even preparations are being 
made for it. Schemes of land purchase have been drawn up, 
and of these one is so important that it is attracting wide at- 
tention and commendation. It is the work of Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell, M. P., the noted Ulster Unionist, who is working heart 
and soul for the betterment of the Irish tenant throughout the 
country. 


MR. T. W. RUSSELL’S SCHEME. 


His scheme proposes to give the landlords twenty-three years’ 
purchase of the rents as fixed by government commissioners. 
The government, he proposes, shall advance the money— 
$500,000,000 is his calculation—half in cash, with which they can 


pay off the mortgages, and half in a four per cent. stock. The 
tenants are to pay two and three-quarters per cent., and the ad- 
vantage to them in reduction of rent will depend on the length of 
the period of repayment. If it is forty-nine years, their reduc- 
tion will be about fourteen per cent.; if seventy-three years, 
then the reduction will be about twenty-six per cent. on the 
rents. The effect of the proposals on the incomes of the land- 
lords is worked out in detail by Mr. Russell, and his figures go 
to show that the plan would be one to which no reasonable 
landlord would take exception. The unreasonable landlords may 
take it that these proposals indicate the high-water mark of 
any offers that are likely to be made from the tenants’ side. 
Nobody is likely to offer them more.. The government also 
gets well out of it, and the annual loss under any of the 
schemes of bonus suggested by Mr. Russell is one which they 
might well face with unconcern. 

A symptom of the new spirit of courage and determination 
that is now animating the public in Ireland was manifested in 
a very energetic way during the past couple of months. In the 
early part of September the capital of Ireland was proclaimed 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act. This was regarded 
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more in the nature of an insult than an injury, and far from 
passing unresented, the act has been made the subject of so 
much agitation in-doors and out-of-doors that Chief Secre- 
tary Wyndham, who had early been regarded with a spirit of 
toleration from the fact that he is the great-grandson of the 
patriotic Lord Edward Fitzgerald, must have rued the day that 
he thought of interfering with the constitutional privileges of 
the City of Dublin. 

The only explanation that seemed to offer itself of the ac- 
tion of the English government was that, seeing that the popu- 
lar agitation was spreading fast, they thought it would be ad- 
visable to do something to “strike terror.”’ The idea was 
hardly worthy of statesmen. The proclaiming of a commercial 
centre like Dublin without visible justification was calculated to 
produce indignation rather than terror, and it did, in reality, 
arouse the wrath not only of the Nationalists, but of a great 
many of the Unionist party in the metropolitan area. And 
that justification was lacking seems clear from the recent public 
pronouncement of Justice Wright, a strenuous Unionist, and a 
strong supporter of the government. Judge Wright, opening 
the commission for the city and county of Dublin, congratulated 
both grand juries on the condition of the calendar. ‘‘ The 
cases in Dublin,” he said, ‘‘are exceptionally light considering 
the extent of the city and its population.” Regarding the county 
of Dublin he said: ‘“‘Apart from these cases, few in number 
and light in character, according to the police returns, the cases 
of undetected crimes—that is to say, crimes known to have 
been committed, but for which no one has been made amenable 
—are very few. In addition to the cases specially reported, 
there are the usual statistics of cases not specially reported— 
minor offences or crimes—and they show, as compared with 
last year, no increase, but rather a falling off. Taking all these 
classes of cases, the condition of the county is in a very satis- 
factory condition of peace and order and, on the whole, crime- 
less.” 

In indignant protest against the proclamation of Dublin 
meetings were held in the Mansion House under the presidency 
of the lord mayor, public demonstrations took place in Phoenix 
Park, and week after week orators systematically harangued 
gatherings of Dublin people in various quarters of the city. 
The proclamation had the effect of stirring up agitation, of in- 
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creasing the membership of the United Irish League, and of 
swelling the fund for the waging of Ireland’s battle. 


ARCHBISHOP .WALSH’S PROTEST. 


Typical of the feeling at this. juncture the following letter 
from Archbishop Walsh, dated October 3, and addressed to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, is worth recording: 

“My DEAR LORD MAyor: A diocesan engagement hinders 
me from being present at the Mansion House meeting to-day, 
but I feel that I should be unworthy of the position which I 
hold if I did not, at least by letter, take part in the protest 
that will go forth from that meeting against the action of the 
Irish Executive in putting our peaceful city under the operation 
of the Coercion Act. i 

“Fourteen years ago, as your lordship no doubt well re- 
members, I took it upon myself to suggest the holding of a 
conference between leading representatives of the landlords and 
leading representatives of the tenants of Ireland. I was not 
without hope that by means of such a conference a basis of 
agreement could be arrived at for an equitable settlement of 
the land question. My suggestion was favorably received by 
not a few landlords, who. manfully gave public expression to 
their approval of it. But the good example thus set was not 
at all generally. followed, and the only result was the addition 
of one more to the lamentably long list of what Mr. William 
O’Brien at the time described as the ‘lost opportunities of the 
Irish gentry.’ 

“Just now, a not dissimilar proposal has come from the 
landlords’ side, and has been received in a spirit of true states- 
manship by Mr. Redmond and others of our public men, ac- 
credited representatives of the interests of the tenants. We 
have in consequence been witnessing many indications of the 
growth of a spirit of conciliation between landlords and tenants 
throughout the country.. Allow me to express the hope that— 
vigorous as our protest must be against the insulting procla- 
mation of our city—nothing will be said or doné at to-day’s 
meeting that could hinder the development of that better feel- 
ing which, but for the recent untoward action of the Irish Ex- 
ecutive, would, in all probability, have by this time extended 
its beneficent influence over the whole field of public life in 
Ireland. | 
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‘“‘In spite of all the ‘trouble that “has arisen there is, I ven: 
ture ‘to think, much that gives ground’ for hope that the time 
is at hand for the removal; at length, of two long outstanding 
Irish grievances, for the settlement of°our land question on the 
only basis. upon’ which it ever can be *settled—the - abolition of 
the present harassing system of dual’ ownership in Ireland— 
and for the settlement also of our éducation question on the 
only basis» upon which that’ question ever can be settled, the 
unqualified recognition’ of the right of the Catholics of Ireland 
to absolute equality of treatment in their own land. 

“TI cannot but think that if the statesmen who are responsi- 
ble.for the’ good: government of this country had realized the 
‘extent to which they were jeopardizing the settlement of those 
two. great questions, they never would have taken the unfortu- 
nate step which has of necessity given rise to so much angry 
feeling. 

-“In response to: thé appeal that has been made to the 
country by the Bishop:of Raphoe and his co-trustees of the 
National Defence Fund, I enclose a check for £20, and beg to 
remain, my dear Lord Mayor, your lordship’s faithful servant, 

f WILLIAM J. WALSH, 
Archbishop of Dublin.” 


IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT. 


Although there continues to be grievous suffering among 
the peasants in, the ‘West of Ireland, and particularly in the so- 
called Congested Districts, the present condition of the entire 
eountry is more encouraging than at any time for many years 
past, and the immediate outlook is bright. 

A summing up of the situation has been made in a concise, 
interesting, and. authoritative way by Cardinal Moran, who went 
from Ireland to Australia in 1884, and who left Ireland last 
month after a three months’ visit, which comprised a tour 
through a large part of the four provinces. 

“The first thing,” says Cardinal Moran, “that strikes a 
visitor after being away from Ireland for several years is the 
wonderful absence of crime, as reported both in the official an- 
nouncements and declared by the judges and magistrates from 
the bench. I do not think there is any. country in the 
world that presents so striking a record of complete exemption 
from serious crime. Another feature that cannot fail to impress 
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lieutenants of the various counties, to know if they were fos o: 
against the conference, and the majority of answers returned 
were favorable to the aflirmative side of the proposal. Then a 
poll was opened to investigate the sentiment of the county 
councillors on the same subject. And so conference or no-con- 
ference is, for the hour, one of the burning subjects of debate in 
Ireland, That the conference will come and will be of a prac- 
tical kind is believed by many, and even preparations are being 
made for it. Schemes of land purchase have been drawn up, 
and of these one is so important that it is attracting wide at- 
tention and commendation, It is the work of Mr, T, W. Rus- 
sell, M. P., the noted Ulster Unionist, who is working heart 
and soul for the betterment of the Irish tenant throughout the 
country. 


MR. T. W. RUSSELL’S SCHEME. 


His scheme proposes to give the landlords twenty-three years’ 
purchase of the rents as fixed by government commissioners, 
The government, he proposes, shall advance the money— 
$500,000,000 is his calculation—half in cash, with which they can 
pay off the mortgages, and half in a four per cent. stock. The 


tenants are to pay two and three-quarters per cent., and the ad- 
vantage to them in reduction of rent will depend on the length of 
the period of repayment. If it is forty-nine years, their reduc- 
tion will be about fourteen per cent.; if seventy-three years, 
then the reduction will be about twenty-six per cent. on the 
rents. The effect of the proposals on the incomes of the land- 
lords is worked out in detail by Mr. Russell, and his figures go 
to show that the plan would be one to which no reasonable 
landlord would take exception. The unreasonable landlords may 
take it that these proposals indicate the high-water mark of 
any offers that are likely to be made from the tenants’ side. 
Nobody is likely to offer them more. The government also 
gets well out of it, and the annual loss under any of the 
schemes of bonus suggested by Mr. Russell is one which they 
might well face with unconcern. 

A symptom of the new spirit of courage and determination 
that is now animating the public in Ireland was manifested in 
a very energetic way during the past couple of months. In the 
early part of September the capital of Ireland was proclaimed 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act. This was regarded 
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more ia the aature vs au supuil Laan an injury, and tar trom 
passing unresented, the act has been made the subject of so 
much agitation in-doors and out-of-doors that Chief Secre- 
tary Wyndham, who had early been regarded with a spirit of 
toleration from the fact that he is the great-grandson of the 
patriotic Lord Edward Fitzgerald, must have rued the day that 
he thought of interfering with the constitutional privileges of 
the City of Dublin, 

The only explanation that seemed to offer itself of the ac- 
tion of the English government was that, seeing that the popu- 
lar agitation was spreading fast, they thought it would be ad- 
visable to do something to “strike terror."’ The idea was 
hardly worthy of statesmen. The proclaiming of a commercial 
entre like Dublin without visible justification was calculated to 
produce indignation rather than terror, and it did, in reality, 
rouse the wrath not only of the Nationalists, but of a great 
nany of the Unionist party in the metropolitan area. And 
hat justification was lacking seems clear from the recent public 
pronouncement of Justice Wright, a strenuous Unionist, and a 
‘trong supporter of the government. Judge Wright, opening 
the commission for the city and county of Dublin, congratulated 
both grand juries on the condition of the calendar. ‘‘ The 
cases in Dublin,” he said, ‘are exceptionally light considering 
the extent of the city and its population.” Regarding the county 
of Dublin he said: ‘“‘ Apart from these cases, few in number 
and light in character, according to the police returns, the cases 
of undetected crimes—that is to say, crimes known to have 
been committed, but for which no one has been made amenable 
—are very few. In addition to the cases specially reported, 
there are the usual statistics of cases not specially reported— 
minor offences or crimes—and they show, as compared with 
last year, no increase, but rather a falling off. Taking all these 
classes of cases, the condition of the county is in a very satis- 
factory condition of peace and order and, on the whole, crime- 
less.” 

In indignant protest against the proclamation of Dublin 
meetings were held in the Mansion House under the presidency 
of the lord mayor, public demonstrations took place in Phoenix 
Park, and week after week orators systematically harangued 
gatherings of Dublin people in various quarters of the city. 
The proclamation had the effect of stirring up agitation, of in- 


. 
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creasing the membership of the United Irish League, and of 
swelling the fund for the waging of Ireland’s battle. 


ARCHBISHOP .WALSH’S PROTEST. 


Typical of the feeling at this. juncture the following letter 
from Archbishop Walsh, dated October 3, and addressed to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, is worth recording: 

“My DEAR LORD MAyor: A diocesan engagement hinders 
me from being present at the Mansion House meeting to-day, 
but I feel that I should be unworthy of the position which | 
hold if I did not, at least by letter, take part in the protest 
that will go forth from that meeting against the action of the 
Irish Executive in putting our peaceful city under the operation 
of the Coercion Act. 

“Fourteen years ago, as your lordship no doubt well re- 
members, I took it upon myself to suggest the holding of a 
conference between leading representatives of the landlords and 
leading representatives of the tenants of Ireland. I was not 
without hope that by means of such a conference a basis of 
agreement could be arrived at for an equitable settlement of 
the land question. My suggestion was favorably received by 
not a few landlords, who. manfully gave public expression to 
their approval of it. But the good example thus set was not 
at all generally. followed, and the only result was the addition 
of one more to the lamentably long list of what Mr. William 
O’Brien at the time described as the ‘lost opportunities of the 
Irish gentry.’ 

“Just now, a not dissimilar proposal has come from the 
landlords’ side, and has been received in a spirit of true states- 
manship by Mr. Redmond and others of our public men, ac- 
credited representatives of the interests of the tenants. We 
have in consequence been witnessing many indications of the 
growth of a-spirit of conciliation between landlords and tenants 
throughout the country... Allow me to express the hope that— 
vigorous as our protest must be against the insulting procla- 
mation of our city—nothing will be said or done at to-day’s 
meeting that could hinder the development of that better feel- 
ing which, but for the recent untoward action of the Irish Ex- 
ecutive, would, in all probability, have by this time extended 
its beneficent influence over the whole field of public life in 
Ireland. 
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»°S Ip spite of all the ‘trouble that*has arisen there is, I ven 
tufe ‘to ‘think, much ‘that ' gives groufid” for “hope that the time 
is at hand for’ the removal; at length; of'two long outstanding 
Irish grievances,’ for ‘the settlement’ of°our ‘land question on the 
only basis. upon’ which: it) ever can be'“settléd—the - abolition of 
the ‘present’ harassing system ‘of ‘dual’ ownership in Ireland— 
and for the ‘settlement also of our’ éducation question on the 
only basis? upon which that’ question ever ‘can be settled, the 
unqualified recognition’ of the right of the Catholics of Ireland 
to absolute ‘equality of treatment in their own land. 

“IT cannot but think that if the statesmen who are responsi- 
ble.for the’ good: government of this’ coutitry had realized the 
extent to which they ‘were jeopardizing the settlement of those 
two. great questions, they never would: have taken the unfortu- 
nate step which has of necessity given rise to so much angry 
feeling. 

“In response to: thé appeal that has -been made to the 
country by the Bishop:of Raphoe and his co-trustees of the 
National Defence Fund, I enclose a check for £20, and beg to 
remain, my dear Lord Mayor, your lordship’s faithful servant, 

¢ WILLIAM J. WALSH, 
Archbishop of Dublin.” 


IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT. 


Although there continues to be grievous suffering among 
the peasants in. the ‘West of Ireland, and particularly in the so- 
called Congested Districts, the present condition of the entire 
country is more encouraging than at any time for many years 
past, and the immediate outlook is bright. 

A summing up of the situation has been made in a concise, 
interesting, and. authoritative way by Cardinal Moran, who went 
from Ireland. to Australia in 1884, and who left Ireland last 
month after’ a three months’ visit, which comprised a tour 
through a large part of the four provinces. 

“The first thing,” says Cardinal Moran, “that strikes a 
visitor after being away from Ireland for several years ‘is the 
wonderful absence of crime, as reported both in the official an- 
nouncements and declared by the judges and magistrates from 
the bench. I do not think there is any: country in the 
world that presents so striking a record of complete exemption 
from serious crime. Another feature that cannot fail to impress 


. 
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a pilgrim from Australia is the present administration as com- 
pared with the late administration of the country under the 
grand jury laws. The present administration is in the hands of 
the urban and county councils, and they have shown great 
wisdom and prudence, and in my opinion have fully justified 
the departure of the government in placing the administration 
in the hands of the people. The moneys of the towns and 
counties have never been more faithfully or more economically 
administered. Everything is carried on to the greatest possible 
advantage of the people as regards roads and institutions and 
all matters connected with local administration. 

“A third feature which struck me is the remarkable develop- 
ment of industries throughout the country under the technical 
board, and also in connection with the National schools. New 
schools seem to have arisen on every side, and the people 
seem more anxious than ever to avail themselves of the edu- 
cational advantages presented. In some branches of technical 
education Ireland seems to have outstripped all competitors, as, 
for instance, in connection with the lace-making industry, and 
also in the matter of illumination. I do not believe that the 
Irish schools in these are surpassed by any in the world. 

“The autonomy granted to the urban and county councils 
may be, I earnestly hope, a preparation for the full and com- 
plete autonomy which alone will restore harmony and satisfy 
the just aspirations of the people. 

“On the question of compulsory sale I would say that, at 
least as far as small holdings are concerned, it would be the 
greatest possible boon to the tenants and to the landlords them- 
selves. I have seen in several parts of the country, side by 
side, the small holdings of which the tenants are proprietors 
under the various land acts, and the small holdings of those 
whose tenancies are precarious. There could not be a stronger 
contrast. The contentment and prosperity of the small tenants 
who had become proprietors cannot fail to impress the most 
careless, as compared with the discontent and insecurity of their 
fellows, which discontent and insecurity lead to discomfort and 
dissension in many ways. 

“It is said that the fear of Home Rule by the governing 
party in England is. inspired by the belief that Home Rule 
would lead to separation. The idea, however, is entirely wrong. 
No sensible man in the whole of Ireland would dream of 
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separation. In the first place, it is impossible; and in the 
second place, even it were possible, the interest of Ireland 
would be entirely opposed to separation. Just as in the case 
of the colonies at the present time the whole world has recog- 
nized that the colonies do not desire separation, and the whole 
world has witnessed the earnestness shown by the colonies in 
the late South African war. The same would be the result in 
Ireland if the government were administered in accordance with 
the wishes and aspirations of the Irish people.” 

The bogie of separation, alluded to by the cardinal, seems at 
last and somewhat unexpectedly to be losing its terrors for the 
British Unionists. It sounds rather strange to be informed that 
the Conservative leaders are actually studying the question of 
forestalling the Liberals in conceding to Ireland a form of 
Home Rule, or in “creating a subordinate national Legislative 
and Executive,” to use the phrase which they prefer. Yet such, 
it is affirmed on excellent authority, is the case. Articles 
on the subject in leading conservative reviews are attracting 
much attention, as they are from the pen of conservatives who 
speak always with authority and sometimes as inspired by those 
in higher places. The fact is alluded to here, not for discussion 
but as the most remarkable and significant indication of a 
brighter outlook for Ireland. 
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A BICYCLE TRIP “TO THE, GROTTOES .OF MARMOUTIER. 


"BY MISS DE ‘LA FONTAINE. 


HE traveller who follows the right. bank of the 
river Loire can find no better road, nor one 
more interesting, than. the -twenty miles. which 
stretch from the ‘Chateau. of:.Langeais” to 
Vouvray, a village situated on a-hill, five miles 

further up ‘the river than Tours. Leaving the castle of the 
Valois kings behind us, we wheeled steadily up the valley un- 
til the quaint old pagan tower called the “‘ Pile de;Cinq: Mars” 
rose up on our left, with a cluster of neat little houses gathered 
around its base. It was here at Cinq Mars that we first “made 
a closer inspection of: those dwellings in the. rock. for which 
Touraine is famous, and which recall, in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the manner of living in the days when 
“Gaul” had: not yet changed its name into “ France.” 

Formed. of a yielding, calcareous substance, these rocks are 
made use’ of by the Tourangeaux as cellars,.store-rooms, green- 
houses, and habitations. Most of these latter have only one 
story, but in some cases they have two, and the interior is 
remarkably comfortable and roomy. The staircase is cut out of 
the rock, and the traveller strolling among the vineyards on the 
cliff above is astonished to find smoke emerging from chimneys 
at his feet. 

To the passer-by these cliffs, as seen from the banks of the’ 
Loire, are extremely fascinating. In some places the ivy, allowed 
to grow wild, overhangs the brow of the rock with its luxuri- 
ant foliage, while tufts of wild flowers, wallflowers and valerian, 
spring out from every crack or ledge, relieving the dull back- 
ground with bright patches of color. In other parts, where 
man has interfered, terraces, rich with trees and flowers, succeed 
each other, half way up the cliff. Especially is this the case 
when we have passed the town of Tours, with its fine bridge 
and old cathedral, and are on the road to Vouvray. But we 
have not gone far when we stop once more, before the most 
ancient of the cave dwellings, the famous grottoes of Marmoutier. 

It was in the days of Czsar that the Romans first came 
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across a tribe of Celts, the Turons, established on the banks of 
the Loire. These they civilized; making a road, building an 
aqueduct, and founding a town, which they called, first Czsaro- 
dunum, then “‘ Urbs Turones,” or city of the Turons, whence 
the modern name of Tours. With the coming of the Romans 
dates also the entrance of Christianity into that part of Gaul; 
and St. Gatian, one of the pioneers of the faith, became the 
first Bishop of Tours, in the third century. His life was any- 
thing but peaceful, however; persecutions were frequent and 
severe, and the shepherd and his flock were often obliged to 
seek places of concealment, in the line of rocks which we have 
mentioned above, and which extends for many miles along the 
right bank of the Loire. 

At that time the cliffs were not exposed to the public gaze 
as they are to-day. The road from Orleans to Angers followed 
the heights above the river; while down in the vailey thick 
woods and impenetrable brushwood masked the entrance to the 
caves in which these early Christians hid. These cells, hollowed 
out in the rock, partly by nature but mostly by the hand of 
man, were the first places of worship used in Touraine. In one 
of them St. Gatian was accustomed to say his Mass. But the 
saint whose fame has attracted pilgrims for; sixteen hundred 
years to the grottoes of Marmoutier is the glorious Martin, the 
Apostle of Gaul. St. Martin was a native of Hungary. His 
father having. moved with his family to the north of Italy, 
the son was obliged to serve in the Roman army, and was 
sent with the troops’ into Gaul. The parents were pagans, 
but Martin himself had early been instructed in the faith of 
Christ, although, according to the custom in those days, he re- 
mained a catechumen for several years. 

During his stay at Amiens he was remarkable for the purity 
of his life, and the following anecdote is a striking illustration 
of his great charity to the poor. It was in the midst of a 
severe winter, says the historian Sulpicius Severus, that Martin, 
marching with some of the troops out of the gate of Amiens, 
met a, poor man scantily clad and trembling with the ‘cold. 
The passers-by took no heed of the wretched creature’s appeals 
to their charity, seeing which the young soldier, touched with 
compassion, drew his sword and divided his cloak into two 
halves, one of which he gave to the beggar. 

In the following night Martin saw, in his sleep, Jesus Christ 
wrapped in that portion of the cloak which had: been: given 
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away, and he heard our Lord say to the angels who accom- 
panied him: ‘“ Martin, who is yet a catechumen, clad me with 
this garment.” This vision encouraged our saint to leave the 
army of Czsar and to dedicate himself entirely to the service 
of God. He was baptized by St. Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, 
and throughout the remainder of his long life St. Martin labored 
incessantly for the conversion of souls. But it would take us 
too far from our subject if we followed his career during the 
seventeen years which elapsed before the inhabitants of Tours 
elected him as their bishop, on the death of St. Litorius. Lured 
from the monastery at Liguge by a stratagem, and carried in 
triumph to Tours, St. Martin dreaded the effects of a close contact 
with the world, and bethought himself of the almost impene- 
trable woods in which St. Gatian and his companions had lived, 
and in which the broad, sandy Loire in front and the steep 
rock behind would effectually guard him from intruders. 

He took up his abode in a hole in the rock, not far from 
the cell of St. Gatian, and there the report of his sanctity at- 
tracted so many disciples that cells were built in the woods 
outside the rocks. This was the origin of St. Martin’s monas- 
tery, or “ Marmoutier.” 

Alas! a few towers and a splendid old doorway alone re- 
main to bear witness to the size and beauty of the abbey, built 
on the spot by St. Perpeta, one of the successors of St. Martin. 
The pilgrim, however, may yet visit St. Gatian’s cell and kneel 
on the rock where St. Martin was wont to pray, and even to 
entertain heavenly visitors. Now it was St. Peter and St. Pau! 
who visited him in his cell; and several times Our Lady her- 
self, accompanied by St. Agnes and St. Thecla, favored him with 
visions. The father of lies, however, enraged at the holy 
bishop’s zeal and piety, laid a snare for his humility, and ap- 
peared to the saint, passing himself off as our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and wearing a royal mantle and a golden crown. But St. Mar- 
tin was not deceived. He put the devil to flight by these 
words, full of faith: “I will believe it to be my Lord,” he 
said to the apparition, “when I shall see him, not clad in 
purple and wearing a diadem but bearing on his body the 
marks of his Passion.” 

Meanwhile the fame of St. Martin spread abroad, so that 
even from the most distant countries of Europe visitors came 
to Marmoutier. Among these was St. Patrick, who spent four 
years in this monastery before undertaking the great work of 
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his life, the conversion of Ireland. Nor has this saint been for- 
gotten in Touraine, for in a village on the Loire (St. Patrice) 
is still shown a hawthorn bush, which has blossomed miracu- 
lously every winter since the day on which St. Patrick rested 
under its shelter, on his way to Marmoutier. Another visitor 
to the monastery was Sulpicius Severus, who wrote St. Martin’s 
life. This young man gave up rank and a good position at the 
bar in order to retire to a monastery in Aquitaine. His venera- 
tion for St. Martin, whose eloquence and zeal had turned him 
from his worldly ways, was unbounded, and he never failed, at 
least once a’ year, to spend some days at Marmoutier. St. 
Martin, on his part, cherished a great affection for the his- 
torian, and confided to him his difficulties, the visions he had 
been’ favored with, and the many trials he had to endure 
through the malice of the evil one. After the death of the 
holy bishop, Sulpicius Severus, inconsolable for his loss, left his 
monastery in Aquitaine, and spent the last years of his life in 
St. Martin’s cell at Marmoutier. 

The successor of St. Martin in the See of Tours was St. 
Brice. Brice had been taken care of by our saint from his 
earliest childhood, but as he grew up vanity, sloth, and the 
love of riches stifled all his good qualities. Even after he had 
received Holy Orders this unruly disciple continued to lead 
the same manner of life, and he more than once repaid St. 
Martin’s unfailing kindness by rude and mocking words. 

The following anecdote is related by Sulpicius Severus: One 
day a sick man came to the monastery, who, meeting Brice, 
asked him where he could find the holy bishop. “If you are 
looking for that madman,” answered Brice, “there he is yonder, 
gazing up to heaven like a lunatic.” 

The sick man made no rejoinder to chile, gibe, but hastening 
to St. Martin, was immediately restored by him to health. 
Then said. our saint to Brice, “Now do I look like a mad- 
man?” And as the young man endeavored to deny his words, 
St. Martin added: “I have prayed for thee, Brice, that thou 
shouldst. be converted from thy ways. Know that after my 
death thou shalt be elected Bishop of Tours, but thou shalt 
have much to suffer in thy episcopate.” 

Brice laughed at this prophecy and went from bad to worse, 
but our saint’s admirable patience won at length the victory, 


and the disciple improved so much in his conduct that he was 
VOL. LXXVI.—40 
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chosen by the inhabitants of Tours for their bishop, after the 
death of St. Martin. Then it was, however, that the second 
part of the prophecy came true, for the errors of his past 
life rose up against Brice, and the slanders spread by his 
enemies obliged him to leave Tours and go into exile for several 
years. This trial, however, only purified his heart and added 
to his merits, and after his return to his diocese he kept for 
himself a place of retirement in a hollow, dug out of the rock 
which is known as the “ Grotto of Brice.” 

It was when St. Brice was still alive that the wonderful 
death occurred of the seven cousins of St. Martin—three 
brothers of one family and four of another. These seven 
cousins had left Hungary in their youth, and had sought out 
their illustrious relative in his solitude of Marmoutier. They 
were received by St. Martin with open arms, and lodged in a 
grotto adjoining the cell in which St. Gatian had lived a century 
before. Here they remained for forty years, their love for each 
other being so great that the knowledge that death would one 
day separate them, alone troubled their happiness. St. Martin, 
however, who had watched over the cousins during his life, 
never ceased to intercede for them after his death, and twenty- 
five years later, on the eve of his feast, he appeared to them 
in their cell and bade them confess their sins, for at break 
of day they would all appear before God. The cousins rejoiced 
exceedingly at these tidings, and having sent for a priest, they 
spent the night in preparing for death. When morning came 
the priest said Mass, and when the seven had devoutly received 
Hoiy Communion, they laid themselves down at the foot of the 
altar and their souls passed away while they were at their prayers. 
Thus peacefully did they die, and so fresh and lifelike was their 
appearance after death that the people who came in thousands, 
attracted by this miracle, exclaimed on seeing them: ‘“ Truly 
these men are not dead, but are asleep!’’ And thus it is that 
the oratory in which the seven cousins had lived and died, and 
where their holy bodies were laid, has been called by the voice 
of posterity ““The Chapel of the Seven Sleepers.” 

St. Martin did not die in his cell in the rock, but at Candes, 
a little village some miles further down the river. After his 
death several towns wished to possess his remains; but the 
superior claims of Tours being admitted, the whole population 
went out to meet the body of their beloved bishop and a 
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splendid basilica was erected over his tomb in the heart of the 
city. The pilgrims, however, who pray at his shrine never 
fail to cross the river, in order to visit the cell in which the 
saint had lived, and to drink from the fountain dug out of the 
rock by St. Martin himself. This spring of fresh water exists 
to the present day. But one more grotto is mentioned by 
historians. This was the cell of St. Leobard, dug out of the 
rock, just above that of the Seven Sleepers, and reached by a 
staircase cut in the rock. 

St. Leobard was a nobleman of Auvergne, and had been 
at one time chancellor to Theodebert, King of Austrasia. Out 
of devotion to St. Martin, he came to Marmoutier and took up 
his abode in a cell, outside the monastery. There he lived for 
twenty-two years, giving himself up to meditation and prayer, 
and employing the remainder of his time in copying the manu- 
scripts of the Fathers of the church, and in excavating the 
rock, in order to increase the size of his grotto. St. Leobard is 
the last mentioned of the hermits in the rock. But the cliff 
was used once again as a hiding place by the last of the monks 
of St. Martin’s when, in the time of the Normans, Rollo swept 
down on the banks of the Loire, destroying the monastery and 
putting its inhabitants to the sword. Rebuilt by Eudes de Blois 
in the tenth century, Marmoutier was restored by the Bene- 
dictines to its ancient splendor. But in 1791 the great Revolu- 
tion spread throughout the land, and the monks were dispersed, 
never to return. The beautiful abbey was sacked and pillaged ; 
and the grottoes, desecrated and profaned, were left to crumble 
to pieces. 

Yet when I entered St. Martin’s cell the other day not a 
stone was out of place, and the afternoon sun, shining through 
a stained glass window, lit up a little altar before which I knelt 
and prayed. The nuns of the Sacred Heart have bought up 
the ruins, and by their care the cells of these early saints have 
been rescued from oblivion. May St. Martin bless them for the 
good deed and save them in these days of persecution from the 
fate of so many other religious orders! Monastery bells are 
silent, convents are empty, the Jesuits and Carmelites have led 
the way into exile. O St. Martin! do not abandon the land 
you evangelized, but obtain from God that once more Touraine 
may be the “garden and delight” of what may it no longer be 
irony to call “ Catholic France’! 


. 
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LOUVAIN: ZIGZAG NOTES ON A BELGIAN UNIVERSITY 
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BY REV. JOSEPH GORDIAN DALEY. 


AU AINTNESS seems to be the traditional preroga- 
my tive of every city of Belgium. To speak of 

quaint Antwerp, quaint Bruges, quaint Mechlin 
3 ©6is like predicating that the rose is red and the 
Ryraee i ~=violet blue. Were we therefore to state that 
Louvain is a quaint old town, the natural ejaculation might be 
echoed back: “Of course it is; Louvain is a city in King 
Leopold’s dominion.” 

The city is not without its modern aspect. The majestic 
railway station is as fine a building as a tourist would exact; 
and the entire neighborhood of the station is redolent of 
modernity. Stately railway stations are of frequent recurrence 
in Belgium. Their size and elegance speak well for the genius 
of the native architects. Many hundreds of thousands of francs 
have been expended to erect them; yet, in spite of the lavish 
cost, the little country seems all the richer for these elaborate 
stations. Travelling itself is no more comfortable in Belgium 
than it ought to be. On the subject of such comforts, how- 
ever, I do not set myself up as an authority; for most of my 
travelling was done in student days, and generally too in stu- 
dent fashion; that is to say, in the third-class compartments. 
Our custom of usually travelling in third-class was jocularly 
attributed to the fact that there wasn’t any fourth; it was also 
maintained that the third-class compartments were not a whit 
slower, than the others. In these third-class compartments we 
sat in two rows, knee to knee, facing each other. There was 
no cushion whatsoever on the seat, and the plank seat itself 
was really not quite wide enough for comfortable seating. 
Still, we did not mind these petty trifles, as long as we were 
whirling through some historic region; we did not care what 
we were sitting on, for our young heads at least were aloft in 
the clouds. ; 

Just in front of the depot, adorning a spacious open square, 
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THE City HALL. IN LOUVAIN, 


is the towering bronze figure of Van der Weyer, a native of 
Louvain, and one of the men to whom the country owes its 
freedom. The Declaration of Independence dates in Belgium 
from the year 1830; and Van der Weyer was one of the 
signers. The greedy Dutch, to whom the Allies had allotted 
Belgium in 1814, simply did nothing but plunder Belgium for 
the next sixteen years; taxation became extortionate, and then 
the intermeddling with religion finally determined the people 
to rise. The Flemings of the north, constituting the Germanic 
element in Belgian citizenship, and the Walloons of the south, 


. 
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constituting its Latin element, joined hands for once in all sin- 
cerity and drove the avaricious Lutherans back home to the 
dikes of the Zuyder Zee. In this attaining of national inde- 
pendence the Belgians were backed up by the armies of France, 
much the same as the American Colonials had been in the days 
of Yorktown. Van der Weyer of Louvain was ever afterwards 
conspicuous in Belgian politics until his death in 1874, remain- 
ing always a Liberal and fighting hard against the influence of 
the clergy. The tenets of laicization, schools with the religious 
element eliminated, civil marriage, divorce, and unlimited suf- 
frage, were his life-long. contentions. The “Catholics ””—em- 
ploying the name here merely in its political sense—argued 
that to erect a statue to Van der Weyer at Louvain, the seat 
of a great Catholic university, was an affront to the religious 
sentiment of the country. The Liberals retorted that the man’s 
distinguished patriotism was everything, and that while differing 
from the church authorities in political principles, he was yet 
after all a co-religionist with them in point of creed. 

In Belgium a man’s religion is taken for granted; so that 
to say a man is a Catholic means simply that he belongs to 
the conservative party in politics. In the same way um bon 
journal or un journal catholique means, not necessarily a good 
newspaper nor a religious gazette, but merely an organ which 
in politics favors the Catholic or clerical party. The responsi- 
ble cause for such political alignment is the intimate relations 
between church and state. Individually the clergy, good, strong, 
clean, well-educated men, and still possessing immense influence 
over the people, deprecate the necessity which drags them into 
the maelstrom of politics. Much, however, as they love retire- 
ment, the religious and moral interests of the country are 
paramount in their consideration, and to defend these against 
the attacks of ever aggressive radicalism becomes to them a 
conscientious duty, and one from which, be it said to their 
credit, they never attempt to retreat. To the Liberals, therefore, 
the clergy are decidedly opposed, regarding them as men of 
destructive principles, menacing the nation with ominous forces, 
impiety, irreligion, and secret-societyism. 

Elections take place on Sunday. It is the only day ever 
chosen for this purpose. No laborer would think of “taking a 
day off’’ merely to vote; time is too valuable for that. At the 
churches, particularly in the rural parts, the hours of the Masses 
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CHARLES V. AND HIS TUTOR. 


on election-days are set earlier than usual and the services are 
shortened ; in the country districts, too, the clergy bestir them- 
selves energetically to “get out the vote.” There is no doubt 
but that their campaigning has telling effects; for it is always 
outside the cities that the Catholic ticket polls its heavy major- 
ities, the farmers voting like a single man. The cities them- 
selves are Liberal; wherever there are mines or factories the 
working hands are solidly Liberal, and during the heat of elec- 
tion campaigning the latter show themselves very insulting and 
very hostile to any one wearing the soutane. The city of 
Louvain, despite its long succession of religious traditions, is 
rarely able.to poll much of a Catholic vote. The mayor whom 
it returned successively for several years was an out-and-out 
Liberal, although it must be confessed that he proved.an ex- 
cellent executive. This mayor was known to be fanatically 
devoted to Freemasonry; indeed, I have seen the Masonic 
emblems sculptured in stone upon the facade of his beautiful 
house. Nevertheless he was a regular attendant every Sunday 
at High Mass in the Church of St. Pierre, Louvain’s historic 
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temple. Of course “he never went to ‘confession; still, it was 
very evident to my- ‘mind that the man had at one time made 
his First Communion, and it looked very much as if some day 
he intended to make*his last. 4 ; 

Louvain has all the appearance of an: “overgrown country 
town; one might call it Sleepy Hollow, notwithstanding the 
fact that the latest census credits it with a population of forty- 
two thousand. In many things it is decidedly backward: There 
is not a single steam fire-engine in the town. If there were, it 
would be a question where to turn for water. There-are great, 
clumsy, picturesque pumps at nearly every corner, and around 
them one sees buxom figures gossiping, for all the world like a 
picture from Van Ostade or Jari'Steen; but hydrants, as we 
understand them, are unknown. There are no sewers. Electric 
lights are still future possibilities. A narrow-gauge tramway, 
operated by steam,'now runs from the railway station along the 
southern boundary of the city, and. turning thence at right 
angles passes the Porte de Namur into Héverlé and the. subur- 
ban villages. This accommodation is a concession to the Zeit- 
geist; but the running schedule is limited to five trips per day. 
Within the city proper the nearest approach to rapid transit is 
a primitive horse-car which runs up the Rue de la Station as 
far as the Hétel de Ville. The distance is merely a step. You 
are hardly inside and have handed your ten centimes of fare to 
the conductor when the journey ends. The line really accom- 
modates no one; it makes no attempt to traverse the city, but 
sets you down at quite a considerable ways from the univer- 
sity; and more remote still are the American College, the 
church of thé Jesuits, and the Béguinage. Up and down that 
single track the car goes rumbling from morning till night, un- 
hampered by a single siding. You could stand at one end of 
the line and throw a stone to the other end. 

The stores at Louvain are really sights. I do not know 
anything prettier than the window displays. The entire stock 
of the establishment may be concentrated in the limits of that 
display; but no matter, the arrangement is sure to be tasteful. 
I have paused often, even in some dingy back alley, to admire 
the beauty of the window arrays. The queerest combinations 
are sometimes met. One store-keeper, for instance, will deal 
exclusively in kettles and hats, another in stationery and 
clothes-lines; where the connection lies between the two arti- 
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A FLEMISH PEASANT GIRL IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 


cles of merchandise is a mystery unsolved. I remember 2 
beautiful store in the Rue de Namur: one of its two front 
windows contained an elaborate display. of lanterns—every form, 
every quality; the other window contained every description 
of lace caps and linen caps for old women. A store in the 
Rue de Malines had one window fitted up with a stock of 
umbrellas; the other window was filled with boots and shoes. 
Another store in the same street had one window filled with 
crockery and table ware; the other window was filled with 


. 
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medical paraphernalia, artificial limbs, and, strange, lugubrious 
sight, an assortment of glass eyes! |” 

The. ‘sight-seer at Louvain has certainly one treasure to be- 
hold: which is~ not duplicated the world over, and ‘that is the 
Hotel de- Ville. In size it is not as pretentious as Ghent, 
Bruges, or’ Brussels, but. in the richness ‘of detail . it goes far 
beyond any of these; and in that wealth of detail it reaches to 
a limit which is nothing short of ‘marvellous. | The. elegance, 
the harmony, the beauty, the purity of its architectural lines 
go above anything which a writer might say» in its<praise. The 
exterior. ornamentation simply abounds withs exquisitely sculp- 
tured figures, set into the walls at graceful intervals. When 
Napoleon beheld that Hétel de Ville he exch 
that’s perfect.” Then, shaking his head ' despairingly, he : added : 
“I’m afraid it’s a little bit too heavy to cart off to Paris; but 
that is where it belongs—in Paris, the heart of the world, the 
centre of all that is art and_ civilization.” One who sees._the 
Hotel de Ville at Louvain will always see it ; ‘because he will 
never forget it. Louvain is as unique among the city-halls of 
Europe as Milan is among cathedrals. rae 

The dominating fame of Louvain attaches’ to ‘its university. 
Founded early in the fifteenth century,-it has ever since been 
a factor in the world’s history. For quite a period it could 
number an annual attendance of 6,000. We must. remember 
that in days long gone by, Flanders and Lombardy vied for the 
world’s commercial supremacy. Antwerp was neck-and-neck 
with Venice; and Louvain itself, once a city of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, was all astir with prosperous weavers, toiling for the mar- 
ket of Antwerp. To-day the university can boast about 1,800 
students. In the course of its career it has encountered signal 
opposition.. The chief of the sot-disant Holy Roman Empire, 
Joseph II., who from his palace in Vienna carried on such a 
disastrous flirtation with the Jansenists, was first to suppress 
Louvain; and when Doumouriez, after his cannonade of Valmy, 
pushed on eastward and. overran the Belgian lowlands with his 
horde of victorious revolutionaries, the squelching of the uni- 
versity was effectively continued. It was like an entirely new 
institution when the Dutch resurrected it in 1817. Since then 
it has gone ahead again to prosperous fortunes, and at the 
present hour it ranks with the first universities of the world. 
Hebbelynck, the president, is a man of brilliant reputation as 
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MGR. HEBBELYNCK, RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


an Egyptologist, deeply versed in Coptic researches and an 
authority on the hieroglyphics. A tireless worker himself, his 
gospel is ever one of hard labor. In a recent. address to the 
School of Electro-Technology his one great injunction was: 
“Shun idleness: multam malitiam docuit otiositas.” 
Thoroughness seems to be the characteristic. The students 
take the long way around to reach their sheepskins; and the 
consequence is that where you find a professional man in Bel- 
gium, you find an individual of very superior education. In 
addition to the old-time branches of law, medicine, and di- 
vinity, there is at Louvain a School of Diplomacy and Con- 
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sular Studies, which is fast becoming popular, and provides a 
class of instruction long needed. Then, too, there are a Col- 
lege of Brewing (Brasserie) and a College of Farming (Agrono- 
mie). There is an ever-increasing demand for these scientific 
farmers, I am told. They receive immense salaries; but their 
sphere of employment is often in distant regions, constant calls 
coming from Russia, India, and South America, requesting such 
graduates to take charge of vast plantations. 

The presence of the College of Brewing is entirely apropos ; 
for in industrial circles Louvain is catalogued as one of the 
beer cities of the world, ranking with Munich and Pilsen. The 
sign, ‘ Louvain,” therefore, which may be seen in so many 
cafés between Paris and Cologne, is significant of Louvain’s 
white beer. Baedecker’s page styles it “a sickly drink”; and 
though I have never tasted of it myself, I have met with in- 
formants who coincided thoroughly with the Guide Book. One 
student told me that it tasted like the soap-suds which used to 
get into his mouth long ago when blowing bubbles as a child. 
Another characterized it as “harmless, but poisonous: not fit 
to drink.” Still another student, an embryo physician, more 
syllogistically inclined, when I asked him if the white beer of 
Louvain was a beverage of much virtue, replied: 

“ Distinguo: for utilitarian purposes concedo. It is a first- 
class thing on a hot day to assuage the thirst of a hard-work- 
ing laborer—v.g., a ploughman or a stone-cutter. 

“For recreative purposes, wego. For instance, if I, a studi- 
ous collegian hailing from that unequalled city of which your 
own Longfellow wrote, and of which some other lesser poet 
very correctly exclaims: ‘ Formosis Bruga puellis gaudet/’—if 
I were to lift a toast to the fair ones of Bruges, it would never 
be with a beaker of Louvain’s bleached fermentation!” 

The students of Louvain are little given to athletics. Occa- 
sionally a few of the bloods take a saddle horse and go for an 
afternoon spin on the boulevard. The old ramparts which at 
one time encircled the city are now turned into peaceful boule- 
vards, delightfully adapted for a'drive or a stroll. There is a 
Club nautique, with a fair-sized boat-house on the pleasant ship- 
canal which connects Louvain with the sea; here too one meets 
with collegians whose fancy favors the oar. In winter there is 
skating, in which also a great many of the university men seem 
to indulge with great ardor. They are very fleet skaters, and 
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race well on thin-bladed, long-projecting skates. Figure-skating 
is a foreign art to them, however. Sometimes an American 
seminarian or an English boy from the swell college of the 
Josephites would give an exhibition of figure-skating on the ice. 
His skill would soon be sure to bring around him a spell-bound 
multitude of admiring beholders. I knew a young American 
priest, at that time a post-graduate at thé university, who was 
at once lionized whenever he appeared on the ice. 

On half-holidays in spring the students used to go out oc- 
casionally to the park of the 





Duchesse d’Aremberg for 
an afternoon of ‘archery, 
The sight was well worth 
seeing. With their bows 
slung over their shoulders, 
everybody gaily chatting 
and smoking, they would 
crowd along through the 
middle of the street, pre- 
ceded by a band of musi- 
cians. Such an occasion 
was sure to be a gala event 
for every little lassie and 
every tiny urchin in the 
neighborhood. Bareheaded 
—barefooted too when not 
in clattering wooden shoes 
—they would pour into the 
street by hundreds and go 











capering giddily along in a 
simple happy dance ahead MGR. CARTUYVELS, VICE-RECTOR. 
of the band. It was a scene 
from the Pied Piper of Hamelin in real life. In pretty little 
lines of nine or ten they would join hands, girls with girls and 
boys with boys, all frisking along to the music, like a battalion 
of intoxicated brownies. The: throng of dancing midgets would 
increase in number as they went tripping merrily on. At the 
gate of the city their carnival would dissolve; and the little 
ones, contented and perhaps out of breath, would scatter back 
into the by-lanes to their homes of squalor. 

The strength of Louvain as a school of Catholic theology 
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cannot be exaggerated. Its equal is to be found at Rome per- 
haps, but its superior is nowhere’ There are at Rome, of course, 
advantages which a seminarian does not get in the Belgian 
university: such as the city itself; the multitude of public 
monuments, libraries, galleries, and museums; the eminent dig- 
nitaries whom the student sees or maybe comes in contact with; 
the thorough spirit of ecclesiasticism, the intimate acquaintance 
with church forms and traditions, the familiarization with splen- 
‘did ecclesiastical ceremonies. In these things Louvain can make 
no superior vaunt; her distinction means merely the thorough- 
ness of her course, the excellence of her professorships, and the 
generally earnest application of her student-body, men devoted 
to books as I have never seen them elsewhere. At Louvain 
the test for degrees is extreme in its rigor. The public defend- 
ing of theses enters largely into this test. It always seemed to 
me that in open disputations of this kind the possession of that 
quality which the Irish call “the gift df the gab” was an at- 
tainment much to be prized, and that the easy handling of the 
Latin speech might be set down as another very fortunate gift ; 
yet I have seen good, fluent Latinists go utterly to pieces in 
these disputations; and I have, on the other hand, seen Irish 
lads—Irish Jesuits from the novitiate classes in particular, men 
whose stock of Latin was sparse and defective,—I have seen 
these Irish scholastics cover themselves with glory. No matter 
who the defender was at these public theses, he invariably got 
my sympathy; and I must say too that he always reminded 
me of the “ African dodger” at a country fair—everybody 
crowding anxiously up, only too eager for that brutal opportu- 
nity to seize the projectiles and “hit him on the head.” 

The advantages derived from being in close association with 
a great university have caused most of the religious orders, at 
one time or another, to, erect special houses of their own at 
Louvain; in much the same manner, the Catholic University 
established in recent years near Washington, and now under 
the presidency of the well-known Mgr. Conaty, seems to be in- 
ducing several of the religious orders to settle and erect estab- 
lishments near our own Capitol. The Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans were especially in evidence at Louvain, and added no in- 
considerable amount to that city’s scholarship. I cannot say that 
the young scholastics belonging to these orders really took de- 
grees, nor that the rules of their particular societies would per- 
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mit them such a vain gewgaw as the attaching of titles to their 
names; but I do know that on occasions they were called upon 
to attempt tests which, if successful, would have entitled them 
to degrees. Whenever a Jesuit held public defence, there was 
sure to be a white-robed Dominican in sight with a bundle 
of handy objections. It meant Thomist versvs Molinist, and it 
was bound to be a first-class duel, sans treve ni merci. All who 
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enjoyed good sparring crowded eagerly to these contests; and 
a spirit and rivalry showed itself such as one sees at a Yale- 
Harvard match game. The logicians were trained to do battle 
royal. On particular occasions the hall would be jammed with 
people of distinguished quality. Erudite country curés would 
leave their accustomed seclusion; abbés of literary note would 
pour in; bigwigs from the city pastorates would attend, and 
professors with many scholarly initials tagged to their names 
would watch and listen; there might’ be half a dozen bishops 
in the front chairs, and behind them a row of canons wearing 
capes of honor. The Papal Nuncio from Brussels sometimes 
came, clad always in the full insignia of his office. At times 
there were visitors from great distances. Learned guests and 
doughty objectors might generally be. expected from Blynbeck, 
Holland, where many of the German Jesuits, expelled from their 
own country during the Kulturkampf, were living in retirement. 
It was sure to be an event of great interest and magnitude. 
The American College of Louvain, now presided over by 
Canon Jules De Becker, D.D., Ph.D., is a conspicuous institution. 
Its student membership, aggregating about a hundred picked 
men, is made up for the most part of young Europeans whose 
purpose it is to fit themselves there for the missionary dioceses 
of the United States. There is always a minority sprinkling of 
American-born young men along with them. The course of 
studies used to embrace certain classes at the Jesuits’, others at 
the university, and still more at the college itself; at present 
nearly all the classes tend to the university. Mgr. De Neve, a 
fine old gentleman who prided himself on his blunt roughness, 
but who was merely straightforward and outspoken, held long 
the presidency of this eminent college, and engineered a great 
deal of its success. Mgr. De Neve had spent years in Michigan, 
serving a considerable time as vicar-general of Detroit. He 
understood the American character thoroughly; and his heart 
and soul were wrapt up in the well-being of the: American 
missions. Despite some few provoking absurdities, he was yet 
a very excellent man; born and schooled a diplomat, keen in 
perception, versatile in epigram, and a fluent master of several 
languages. It was his practice to disguise English with a con- 
firmed Down-East accent, the cleverest of counterfeits. He was 
wont to term himself “an educated peasant,” though indeed 
there was about him an ease and gentility of manners speaking 
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more of the feudal patrician.. In the chateaux of the nobles he 
was a welcome visitor; and sometimes when dining out he 
would bring an American lad along with him in order to 
stimulate inquiries concerning the interesting topic uppermost 
in his thoughts. His friends ‘of the nobility were good con- 
tributors to his work; and of that’ work he was as proud as a 











SOME RELICS OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 


monarch. ‘The main purpose of my college,” he once said to 
me, ‘is to educate young men for the American episcopate ”’ ; 
and when I searched the list and counted up the startling 
number of his alumni who had become prelates, I agreed that 
the ‘‘Old Man,” as his students fondly called him and as he 
liked to be called, was entirely correct in his statement. The 
only establishment surpassing it as a nursery of bishops is the 
famous American College in the Via del’ Umilta at Rome; even 
that is but slightly ahead. 

The annals of Louvain enumerate many masters. It has 
belonged to the nondescript dukes of Brabant, and successively 
to the nations of Spain, Austria, France, and Holland. The 
celebrated Irish Brigade, which knocked about Europe for over 
fifty years and made Fontenoy possible, helped to defend 
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Louvain once against the Dutch. One of the city’s minor 
streets still bears the strange appellative, Rue des Dominicains 
Irlandais, although at present there are no Irish Dominicans in 
any part of the Belgian kingdom. During the days of trial and 
exile which succeeded Cromwell, many Irish were sent to 
Louvain to be educated; and one of these exiles, Thomas 
Stapleton by name, became Rector Magnificus of the university, 
a dignity which rendered him of national prominence. His term 
of office was very successful, and a handsome memorial was 
erected to him and still bears public commemoration of his 
services. 

The princes of the Spanish domination were very partial to 
Louvain. The Emperor Charles V. spent much of his youth 
there. His boyhood tutor was that Adrian Dedel—Adrian of 
Utrecht, as he is called from his birthplace—whose father, 
emigrating to Flanders and becoming a burgher of Louvain 
shortly after his son’s birth, reared the latter a thorough Flem- 
ing. Dignities followed fast in that son’s life; university dis- 
tinction, the tutelage of the prince, a chancellorship, a_ city 
vicariate, a prelacy in a Spanish archdiocese, and then finally, 
to crown his life’s honors, the tiara of the Papacy. He lives in 
history as Pope Adrian VI.; and the epitaph upon his tomb at 
Rome states that he considered his being called to reign his 
greatest misfortune. . 

On the four sides of the market-place at Louvain are yet 
to be observed many houses of graceful Spanish architecture. 
Their antique fagades rim in that paved quadrangle with a very 
picturesque framing. That crowded picture, too, is well worth 
seeing on almost any randon forenoon. The plump, simple face 
which inspired the Madonna of Peter Paul Rubens is numerously 
in evidence; and the men, with their dull blue cambric blouses, 
look very important as they haggle over beets and cabbages. 
Ouida’s “Dog of Flanders” is there too, no insignificant part of 
that spirited scene. Truly the canine has more than a dog’s 
life of it in Louvain. He is a beast of burden first and a 
domestic custodian afterwards. Early morning always sees 
hundreds of these poor dogs harnessed to small carts and 
headed for the city market-place with a load of fresh vege- 
tables. I have often wondered which they merited the more— 
admiration or pity. 





RIGHM, 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


The great secret that you own. 
A Many a time we’ve sat together, 
"You and I alone. 
Will it ever be unspoken 
While we two our watches keep— 
Die with silence still unbroken 
Far away from sister, Sleep ? 
I have loved you in lone hours, 
When no other one would stay ; 
To your vigils gave the powers 
That, beseems, I owed the Day. 
Uncomplaining, still remaining, 
I watched every mood you know; 
Searching still your glances waning 
Just afore the morning’s glow. 
Still with anxious eyes beseeching 
For the answer unexprest— 
For the answer overreaching— 
That one word to make me blest. 
That one word, you, Night, seem hiding 
From our leaden, mortal eyes; 
That one word thro’ all abiding 
Veils from us, Night—Paradise. 
For it is a single word, Night, 
Which you must conceal from view; 
And with such dark silent might 
Hide your dearest secret too. 
For it must be but a word, Night, 
But a magic, wondrous word, 
While you darken lovers’ sight, 
Holds expectant, though unheard. 
Word it is to wait a life for, 
And to watch till your lips part; 
Word that will allay all strife for 
Other loves of human heart. 
Oh! to those who’ve kept the tryst, 
You will say it at the last; 
With Death’s troth in morning mist :— 
Love is here though life has passed. 


. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


THE SUCCEEDING CENTURY—1366 to 1466. 


when the nobles of England are destroying one 

another in what is known as the War of the 

Roses—the merciless civil war between the Houses 
Ease, of York and Lancaster—and, disgusted by so 
ie bloodehsd, let us enter the Benedictine Abbey of Durham 
and pass a peaceful day with the monks. The bell that is ringing 
tells that midnight is passed, and the footsteps which echo along 
the corridor leading from the cells to the chapel are the foot- 
steps of the monks going to Matins—the night office—which 
marks the beginning of another day of: prayer and of labor. 
Matins ended, we see them returning to their cells to have 
another sleep until the hour of five, when the bell will ring 
again for the office of Prime. After Prime the community as- 
sembles for a little while around the sub-prior, and now is held 
what is called the Daily Chapter, when faults are corrected, 
when affairs which interest the monastery are talked over, and 
when each monk is told what is to be his work through the day. 
And the day passes quickly enough. And when, after High 
Mass, we enter the refectory at ten o’clock—the hour for the 
principal meal—our appetite is more than keen, for our lungs 
have been pretty well exercised at Matins and at Prime. Nor 
do the monks get overmuch to eat, and they wait on one 
another by turns. Peasant’s son and baron, gentleman and no- 
gentleman, are distinctions unknown within the abbey walls, 
and yonder tall, lean individual, whose deep-set, hungry eyes 
are fastened upon the platter of radishes coming towards him, 
is Father Godmund, while the one who is handing him the 
radishes is the eldest son of a nobleman named De Granville, 
whose ancestor came to England with William the Conqueror. 
Here let us observe that these two Benedictines—both gray- 
haired men—are great friends; their study doors adjoin, and 
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in the big cupboards full of old manuscripts they often choose 
the same Doctors of the Church and the same profane authors 
to study; and they, and other monks like them, had more to 
do than we imagine with the revival of letters in the Middle 
Ages.* 

One stormy winter’s day, in the year 1466, these two friends 
were seated side by side in what was called the Common 
House, which opened out of the cloister; and as they sat 
warming themselves at a wood fire their conversation was inter- 
rupted now and again by the violent blasts of wind which made 
everything rattle. But before we repeat any of their conversa- 
tion let us observe that Father Godmund was widely known as 
the parish doctor, and he had many patients among the poor 
people who flocked daily to the abbey for treatment; while 
Father Granville, as he was familiarly known, had a magnifi- 
cent voice and gave singing lessons to the young men of the 
singing school, which was supported by the monastery. 

“Truly, the Black Death was a gigantic calamity,” spoke 
Father Godmund. ‘ Although ’tis more than a century sinte it 
disappeared the nation is still suffering from its effects.” 

“Ay, the pestilence swept away half the population of the 
kingdom,” said Father Granville. ‘ And in our own community 
here everybody died except the abbot.” 

“And it has had far-reaching effects,’ continued Father 
Godmund. “It has everywhere: changed the system of farm- 
ing; so many villeins perished that the nobles, as well as our 
own communities, have not been able to work their land on 
the same principles, and they have been obliged to give a good 
part of it up to sheep-grazing.” 

““Ay; and what is worse,” said Father Granville, “the loss 
of so very many of the clergy by the Black Death has forced 
the bishops to give the vacant livings to young and half-edu- 
cated clerics, while our own monastic houses, by the diminution 
of our numbers, have found it hard to maintain the old disci- 
pline and to perform our religious duties as well as we did 
before the pestilence.” f 

“Too true,” sighed Father Godmund. “And to make mat- 
ters still worse, we have now this bitter feud between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, which has already lasted more 


, 


*F, A. Gasquet, O.S.B., Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
t bid. 
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than ten years and which is making men so uncommonly fero- 
cious; nor does it show any sign of coming to an end.” 

“Ay, this war among ourselves,” said Father Granville, “is 
completing the work of the Black Death, for by sweeping 
away the pride and flower of our noble families it is surely 
tending to exalt the kingly power.” 

“And the new nobility which the king will create,” said 
Father Godmund, “will be nothing but political adventurers 
who, like enough, will have a covetous eye on church property.” 

“Ay, nothing but political adventurers,” repeated Father 
Granville, shaking his head. Then after a pause he added: 
“But besides the far-reaching effects of the Black Death and 
this interminable civil strife, there are to-day a good many 
people who still hold to the teaching of John Wycliffe, who 
declared, among other things, that the king should distribute 
ecclesiastical property among the laity. And although ’tis 
almost a- hundred years since that remarkable man did cease to 
preach, Wycliffism is by no means dead.” 

“Ay,” said Father Godmund, “ Wycliffe did seize on weak 
points. He harped on certain abuses which have no doubt 
harmed religion in our country. Wily, money-loving counsellors 
did obtain the ear and did abuse the ‘confidence of the Pope, 
and they were given ecclesiastical benefices here, although those 
Italian clerics neither spoke our tongue nor lived among us, 
and I do fear lest it may have tended to weaken the ties which 
bind our people to the Head. of the Church.” * 

“Happily for his soul, Wycliffe submitted in the end,” 
said Father Granville. ‘“‘He made a confession of faith before 
he died; and ’tis said that he was a man of exemplary 
morals.” ¢ 

“T believe he was,” said Father Godmund. “But is it not 
a thousand pities that the exalted rank which the Sovereign 
Pontiff holds as the spiritual ruler of almost the whole civilized 
world should be threatened by Wycliffism? And I do fear at 
times lest the evil which Wycliffe did in this kingdom may 
spread into France and Germany; ’tis worse than the poison of 
a snake, which kills only the body.” ; 

“Well, come what may,” said Father Granville, ““we have 
the Divine promise that the church will not perish.” Here 
they both lapsed into silence for a few moments; and while 


” 


*Lingard, Edward III. t Lingard. 
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they were silent the tempest increased in fury; perhaps each 
one was striving to penetrate with his mind’s eye the years 
which were coming—years of desolation for religion in England ; 
when this very monastery of Durham, grand even in its ruins, 
would be tenanted only by rooks. 

“Well, to speak of something more cheerful,” said Father 
Godmund' presently, “I have this day finished printing a dozen 
copies of Zhe Canterbury Tales, a poem composed by one 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Oh, what a useful invention printing is! ” 

“It is indeed,” said Father Granville. ‘‘ And how strange 
that we did have to wait until Anno Domini 1440 to see the 
first book printed.” 

‘““And now, if you like,” continued Father Godmund, ‘I 
shall read you something else which I have put into print: ’tis 
a brief account of the uprising of the peasants in the last 
century.” 

“Yes, do read it to me,” said Father Granville, ‘for I 
consider that uprising a very interesting episode in our history.” 

Here Father Godmund opened a little book and began to 
read as follows: “The revolt of the villeins in many parts of 
the kingdom of England inthe year 1381, during the reign of 
Richard II., is worthy of note as being a wide-spread effort of 
the poor people to shake off the fetters in which they were 
bound by a warlike and haughty aristocracy. It may be 
broadly viewed as a movement—no doubt before its time—in 
the direction of a Christian commonwealth; and more than one 
priest might have been seen marching at the head of his congre- 
gation, while it is a noteworthy fact that in East Anglia several 
gentlemen of ancient family, and of their own free will, were 
leaders of the rebels. 

“Nor can this sudden outburst of energy on the part of the 
latter be understood unless we take into account the humble 
preachers of the Order of St. Francis, whose lives and sermons 
did proclaim the Brotherhood of Man in Christ. In the early 
summer of this year, 1381, the villeins in different parts of the 
kingdom were summoned by mysterious messengers to come 
together with such weapons as they were able to procure and 
to march upon London. And before many days thousands of 
them might have been seen carrying scythes and spears and 
long bows and cross-bows, some of which had done good ser- 
vice under the Black Prince, wending their way through the 


. 
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forests and along the sheep paths, and all of them as they 
trudged towards the capital kept singing: 


“* When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


“Every nobleman, the moment he got tidings of their ap- 
proach, fled in haste to his castle, and having raised the draw- 
bridge, he watched them with rage in his heart as they tramped 
by, singing as they went along: 


“* When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


But some nobles were caught unawares. Very few of these, 
however, were put to death; only the most unpopular ones. 
were beheaded. And among the first to suffer was Sir John 
Cavendish, Chief-Justice of England. He was a marked man, 
for it had been his duty to enforce the oppressive ‘Statute of 
Laborers,’ which compelled artisans and others to work for the 
same wages as they had received before the Black Death; and 
the Chief-Justice’s head was carried many miles on a pike. 
Here let us observe that many of the peasants believed that if 
they only could get possession of their young king—he was 
not yet out of his teens—they could persuade him to grant 
them all they desired. And as they drew near to London their 
watchword became ‘King Richard and the true Commons.’ 
And when at last the different divisions of this great army, 
which numbered not lesg«than a -hundred theusand, came. to- 
gether at the end of their long march, it was the king’s banner 
that they unfurled on Blackheath, a broad open space on the 
outskirts of the capital. Two banners of St. George marked 
their headquarters, and the principal leaders of the multitude 
were a priest, named John Ball, and a laboring man of more 
than common wit, named Wat Tyler. Within an hour after the 
army had assembled on Blackheath every road which led into. 
the city was closely blocked, and the young king, his mother, 
and all the ministers hastened for safety to the Tower. But 
Walworth, the mayor, who alone kept his head during the panic, 
deemed it the part of wisdom to come to an understanding 
with the rebel chiefs, and after a brief parley with Wat Tyler, 
he consented to let down the drawbridge and allow the villeins. 
to enter the city, on condition that they would do no harm to 
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anybody or anything and that they would pay, for whatever 
they took. And now across London Bridge poured a seemingly 
endless stream of human beings from the moors and forests 
and fens, and all gaping with wonder and awe, for never in 
their wildest dreams had they dreamt of a city so grand as 
this city. 

“And now for three whole days the revolted peasants were 
masters of the capital of the kingdom. And unhappily, poor 
human nature being what it is, and mindful too of what they had 
been made to suffer, the spirit of vengeance did at length 
awaken in their breasts, and many fine mansions were put to 
the torch, and many a gentleman, who was suspected of being 
connected with the government, was speared or beheaded, while 
around the base of the Tower angry mobs did surge and shout 
for the heads of the ministers who were hidden within its 
strong stone walls. At length it was proposed to storm the 
Tower and get possession of young King Richard by force, for 
in him the too-confiding, maddened villeins still placed their 
hopes. It was at this critical hour that Richard, who had been 
watching from a high turret the burning houses and the heads 
carried on pikes, threw down a message in which -he promised 
to meet the rebel leaders on the following day at a spot called 
Mile End, two miles from the Tower. Accordingly, on the 
following day at the appointed place the rebel leaders came, 
accompanied by sixty thousand of their followers, and. here 
they were met by King Richard and several of . the highest 
nobles, not one of whom felt sure that he was not going to his 
doom. And now four things were asked of the young king: 
“*First: A complete abolition of villeinage. Secondly: 
That laborers should pay no higher rent than four pence an 
acre. Thirdly: Liberty to buy.and sell at all fairs in the 
kingdom. Fourthly: Pardon for the offences which had been 
committed.’ Now, these four demands were willingly granted, 
and the villeins, wild with delight, turned back towards the 
city, impatient to tell their comrades that henceforth they were 
all to be free men. But, most unfortunately,’ just. as. they 
were entering London, the Tower was surrendered by its garri- 
son, and immediately the mob poured in, and Leg, the farmer 
of the hated. poll.tax, was quickly beheaded, together with 
Archbishop Sudbury, whose head was placed high on London 
Bridge. Here be it said that this prelate suffered not because 
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he was archbishop, but because, holding the post of chancellor, 
it was he who had introduced the poll tax. He was a kind, 
good man, and there is little doubt that had Archbishop Sud- 
bury’s life been spared he would have warned King Richard 
and his nobles to take to heart the lesson of this great up- 
rising of the villeins, and in future to treat the poor people in 
a more Christian-like way. But, strange to tell, all did not 
meet the fate of Leg and the archbishop; a few managed to 
escape out of the Tower, and among them was the Queen 
Mother, who met her son as he was coming back from Mile 
End. And they both found a safe retreat in a big, fortified 
building, where they passed an anxious day; for although a 
good number of the rebels had already turned their faces 
homeward, feeling sure that their young king would keep his 
word and that they were no longer to be villeins, many still 
remained in the city, burning and plundering. On the morrow 
King Richard—who certainly did not lack bravery—sallied 
forth a second time to meet his unruly subjects, accompanied 
by half a dozen faithful knights and a few men-at-arms. He 
found Wat Tyler, who, as we have said, was one of their 
leaders, at a market-place called Smithfield, not far beyond the 
city walls; and now precisely what words passed between them 
we do not know. But it is said that Tyler, who appeared to 
be nowise abashed in the king’s presence and whose manner 
was perhaps unduly familiar, was presently struck from his 
horse by Walworth, the mayor, who wore a suit of armor 
under his official robes, and the moment he fell to the ground 
he was stabbed to death. Immediately a thousand bows were 
bent and a thousand arrows were ready to let fly towards the 
king and his small party; and who can say what might have 
happened had a single arrow been discharged? But at this 
crisis in,the fate of the kingdom, young Richard struck his 
horse with the spurs and galloped towards the excite1 vi!leins, 
who were between him and the city gate, crying out, ‘I am 
your leader; trust in me.’ And strange to relate, so very 
childlike was their faith in him that without a murmur they let 
him conduct them several miles out into the country, where, 
after making them a brief but affectionate address, he bade 
them return to their homes, telling them again that their 
wrongs would all be righted. And the villeins believed what 
Richard told them and they went homeward. 
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“But not many days after they had departed the king be- 
gan what has been called his Bloody Assize: and Tressilian, 
the new Chief-Justice, was his zealous tool in the work of 
vengeance. He heard Richard say to a band of unarmed 
peasants, who had come to greet him as their best friend, 
‘Villeins ye are and villeins ye shall remain,’ and to show his 
zeal Tressilian had all these poor people brought before him 
for trial, and he spared none: he disembowelled every one; 
and disembowelling was a very painful death.* In fact, the new 
Chief-Justice, as he journeyed from manor to manor and vil- 
lage to village, with his executioner armed with rope and razor, 
did hang and disembowel so many villeins that at length even 
the friends of order thought him too severe.t And while it 
may be plausibly argued that the villeins needed a severe les- 
son, the king undoubtedly erred on the side of severity. He 
might have tempered justice with mercy, for he had pledged 
his word to the peasants that he would be their friend. But 
although the work of blood went on for several months, let it 
be said to the credit of the poor people that King Richard’s 
vengeance did not tame them; a spirit of resistance has con- 
tinued to smoulder in their breasts; those who hold them in 
villeinage have learned to fear them, and through this fear, no 
doubt, the lowly ones in the end will wring from nobles and 
king the rights which have not been granted to them through 
love.” 

Here ended Father Godmund’s short account of the great 
uprising of the peasants in the fourteenth century. Then, after 
a moment’s silence, Father Godmund said: ‘‘ Truly 1381 was a 
terrible year for the kingdom. But good may come out of that 
- upheaval; indeed nothing good is to be got without pain.” 

“Ay, if the people of England only keep true to their reli- 
gion,” said Father Granville; “if Wycliffism does not. continue 
to spread, as alas! I fear it may; if covetous men do not seize 
the property of the church and destroy our monasteries, it is 
not unreasonable to hope that one of these days, with more 
schooling and with increased intelligence, we may be able to 
found a Christian commonwealth.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Father Godmund, “a Christian common- 
wealth. It may be a long way off; we may have to go through 


“Lingard, Henry IV., Disembowelling of Sir Thomas Blount. 
t Trevelyan, England in the Days of Wycliffe, p. 247. 
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many tribulations before it comes, but for that blessed day let 
us wait and hope and pray.” 

Just as he finished these words the room became very much 
darker, the wind outside blew more furiously than ever, and 
what must surely have been an earthquake shook the building. 
It startled Father Godmund and Father Granville, and as they 
were looking at each other and wondering what was going to 
happen an immense stone from one of the towers of the monas- 
tery crashed through the roof and fell right between them 
without touching them. It was indeed a most miraculous escape 
from death, and dropping upon their knees they offered to God 
a prayer of thanks for their deliverance. They were still upon 
their knees when, strange to tell, the wind all at once subsided, 
then the clouds broke apart, and the sunbeams streaming in 
through the shattered roof lit up every nook and corner of the 
room. 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo!” cried Father Godmund, clasping 
his friend’s hand, who was trembling with emotion. ‘ And so 
may it be with dear Durham Abbey: Gloria in excelsis Deo!” 
answered Father Granville. ‘Evil days: may be coming, but in 
the end our dear Lord will give to us again sunshine and 
peace.” 




















BY RICHARD STEARNS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WaT had been sultry all day, and the low rumble of 
distant thunder was ominous. From a veranda 
which overlooked the Potomac, Captain John 
Carlton was watching the fast approaching shower, 

wg and the lowering clouds that folded themselves 
about the neighboring hills. Soon large drops began to fall, 
and the stately row of hemlocks that guarded the way from the 
mansion to the road waved wildly, and shook the wet from 
their limbs, as the gusts of wind passed down the line. 

The house was one of those good old-fashioned manors found 
scattered all through Virginia and the South. It was low and 
long, with the servants’ quarters at the extreme right, while at 
the left might be seen the family chapel, a picturesque old 
building of Gothic architecture, completely clothed with a rich 
growth of ivy. The granaries, once so well stored with golden 
corn and undoubtedly the scene of many an animated husking- 
bee, were now empty and passing into decay. It was a grand 
place for pondering over the past, for dreaming of the future. 

President Lincoln had just issued his first call for volunteers, 
and Captain Carlton, favoring the cause of the North, had been 
among the foremost to respond. He was going to leave his 
mother and little sister Lucy that very night, and a gloom was 
over everybody and everything. When evening came the storm 
had spent itself, and the captain, after bidding his mother and 
sister an affectionate farewell, departed. Little Lucy could not 
realize what it all meant, and in after years all she remembered 
of her brother’s departure was his gay uniform as he went 
dashing away on horseback into the night. 
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Years rolled by and Lucy grew to womanhood. A fairer 
creature there never was in all the country round; always cheer- 
ful, always bright, and possessing one of the happiest of natures. 
Having received her education at home, she had been well 
instructed in the teachings of the Episcopal’belief, and it was a 
joy to her mother, and a source of consternation to her many 
friends and admirers, when she one day announced her wish to 
join the Episcopal sisterhood. Not many months after, her 
desire was fulfilled. 

Her first year in the community was a happy one. It 
seemed a foretaste of Heaven, and as the delicate flower is 
warmed and strengthened by the sun’s rays, so was she warmed 
and strengthened by the fire of Divine Love. But a time came 
when there seemed to be something wanting to make her 
happiness complete. An indescribable something, she knew not 
what; but the ways of God are great, unspeakably great, and 
He knew, and it was pleasing to Him that after a year of un- 
rest she should again return to her own. 

Again she entered society and mingled with her friends, 
many of whom openly told her that they. knew she would re- 
turn, while others said that they were glad she “had not lost 
all her good sense,” as they expressed it. But Lucy was yet 
to give them a greater surprise, though at that time she her- 
self knew it not. 

Among her many friends the one who was most dear to her 
was Agnes Raymond, a Catholic. They had grown up together 
from childhood, and though near neighbors, their mutual friend- 
ship and sympathy led them to visit each other for days at a 
time. They were together very often after her return home, 
and on one of her visits to Agnes, Lucy opened at random a 
volume of Cardinal Newman’s works, the Afologia pro Vita Sua, 
and read these words: “From the time I became a Catholic, 
of course I have no further history of my religious opinions to 
narrate, for I have had no variations to record, and have had 
no anxiety of heart whatever.” Can this be true? she thought, 
and read on: “I have been in perfect peace and never had one 
doubt. .I had not more fervor, but it was like coming into port 
after a rough sea; and my happiness remains to this day with- 
out interruption.” 

On her way home Lucy turned these words over and over 
in her mind: “no anxiety of heart,” “perfect peace, never 
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had one doubt,” and wondered if there could be such “ happi- 
ness” in this life. Had Newman found in the Catholic Church 
that something, that indescribable something, which was wanting 
in her life as a sister? Could she find it? The seed of in- 
quiry had fallen on good ground and had taken root deep 
down in her heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


One beautiful sunny morning in May, when Father Harkins 
was in the garden among his flowers, which he himself cared 
for and dearly loved, he heard ‘Miss Lu,” as old Uncle ’Ras- 
mus called her, speaking to him from the road. This did not 
surprise him, however, for they were old friends; in fact, he 
had known her from her infancy, and many a kindly word had 
passed between them. He had been gathering a bunch of early 
roses for the Blessed Virgin’s altar, and placing them carefully 
on an old rustic bench, he approached the gate with his usual 
greeting, “God bless you, my child; what has brought you 
here so early this morning ?” 

What was his surprise, while struggling with the latch, which 
had become swollen with the rain, when he heard Lucy say: 
“Father Harkins, I want to be a Catholic, and have come to 
be instructed.” 

“But, my child—” Father Harkins began. | 

“There is no but about it, father; I am in earnest and 
want to learn the great truths of your faith, and—” 

“But tell me,” broke in the astonished priest, ‘‘ what has 
been the cause of this most sudden and unexpected change in 
your ideas?” 

“Unexpected it is, I admit,” Lucy replied, “but it is not 
sudden. For two years past I have been turning this question 
over in my mind as a result of my having read by chance a 
passage from Newman. After that I read all his works, and at 
last am convinced that I have been only an imitator, and wish 
to embrace the truth.” 

Rarely did Lucy ever make such a lengthy speech, and 
Father Harkins in his confusion began to mumble something 
about Captain John Carlton, but remembering a promise made 
many years before he checked himself; the time for disclosing 
his secret had not yet come. “All right, my little catechu- 
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men,” he added; “God’s holy will be done. Let us have our 
first lesson this morning.” 

From that day forth the instructions went on regularly, and 
often the old priest was surprised -how readily his young pupil 
accepted the teachings of Holy Mother Church. “Surely,” he 
would say to himself after Lucy had left him,—“ surely it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit.” In due time the sunshine of God’s grace 
dispersed all clouds, penetrated the very depths of her soul, 
and warmed her heart; and on the feast of our Blessed Mother's 
Nativity she became a member of the true fold of Christ and 
made her first Communion. 

Although her mother had given her consent, still it was a 
shock to her, for she had become a great invalid; but seeing 
her daughter’s happiness she was resigned, and even began to 
question within herself what it was that made her child so 
completely happy. It may have been her daughter’s prayers 
and example, or it may have been the voice of God speaking 
directly to her soul; or again, the prayers of another gone be- 
fore, that led her on; for when told that she was dying, Mrs. 
Carlton asked for Father Harkins. The good man came to her 
bedside, and having heard from her own lips that she desired 
to die a Catholic, he prepared her for death. When she had 
made her confession Mrs. Carlton sent for Lucy, for she wished 
to tell her something of importance; but all Lucy could catch 
from her mother’s words were, “ Your brother John ”—*“the 
war ’—“‘ Catholic,” for Mrs. Carlton died almost immediately 
after Father Harkins had left her. 

Now Lucy was alone. Many valuable documents relative to 
her mother’s estate were brought to her by the family lawyer, 
a promising young man from Richmond; and among other 
things a package of letters, many of which had been written 
during the Civil War, twenty years before. She found one 
from her brother, Captain Carlton, written to his mother just 
two weeks after his departure in the spring of 1861. What a 
revelation was in store for her! Now she was to learn Father 
Harkins’ secret, and what it was that her mother had wished 
to make known to her. It was a loving letter, and stated 
briefly that should anything befall him he wished her to know 
that only a month before leaving home he had been received 
by Father Harkins into the Roman Catholic Church. He wrote 
that it was his earnest prayer that some day she and his little 
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‘‘ONE WAS FROM HER BROTHER.” 


sister Lucy would also become members of the one true fold 
of Jesus Christ. What a mystery of grace! God in His mercy 
had watched over them, and in His own way had led them 
step by step to the threshold of His sanctuary. Lucy now 
possessed the graces of her brother’s prayers, and no doubt he 
had long been praying for her in heaven. He was killed in 
the battle of Gettysburg. 

Just as Lucy finished reading her brother’s letter, Father 
Harkins was announced. She ran to the veranda to meet him, 
and before he had time to speak Lucy put the letter into his 
hands, saying: ‘‘O Father! read this, read this; are not the 
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ways of God wonderful? As Father Harkins read the letter 
the tears began to roll down his wrinkled cheeks. When he 
had finished it he exclaimed: ‘‘ My call this morning is use- 
less; it was to tell you what you have read here that I came.” 

“Not useless, father,” Lucy replied, “for you are just in 
time to rejoice with me; but tell me, why did you not let me 
know about my brother’s conversion before?” 

The old priest took the chair which Lucy had brought for 
him, and then told her that at the time of her brother’s con- 
version Mrs. Carlton was bitterly opposed to Catholicism, and 
that he had promised Captain Carlton not to say anything 
about his conversion to his mother or sister unless they entered 
the church. 

“It is but a week since your good mother became a Catho- 
lic,” he added; “and this is the first opportunity I have had 
since, of speaking with you. I did not know of this letter 
before; now you know all.” 

Five years later, on just such a day as that when Captain 
Carlton went away, old Uncle Rasmus was heard talking half 
to himself and half to ‘Miss Lu’s” little boy. ‘‘ Why, bless 
yo’ soul,” the old man was saying, “when dat las’ clap come 
an’ de lightnin’ flew roun’ like it was off- de track, I was sho 
de crack o’ doom was right yer at de back do’, an’ ma hair 
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stood up on en’. 

“IT don’t see how that could be, Uncle ’Rasmus,” the little 
fellow remarked, “because you haven’t got any.” 

Just then the dinner horn sounded, and the old man, turn- 
ing to the little boy, exclaimed: ‘‘Go ’way, honey; I reckon 
it’s ’bout time yo’ was gettin’ hungry”; and Francis, wonder- 
ing what kind of a thing the “crack 0’ doom” was, ran to his 
father on the veranda, who long since had given up his trust 
as family lawyer to Carlton Manor. 
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THE EBB AND FLOW OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


BY WILLOUGHBY BRAITHWAITE. 


aiieHEN a convert, coming from England, who has 

S spent many years in the Anglican ministry, first - 

arrives in America, one of the first questions he 

® is asked is: ‘Why does not the great move- 

HERTEELee® ment that has now been going on in the Angli- 

can Church for upwards of sixty years bear greater fruits? 

Surely those who imitate so closely in their worship and doc- 

trine the Catholic Church must begin to feel and know by this 

time that they are outside the one fold. And yet, though we 

hear of isolated and frequent conversions, we do not see that 

general conversion of large numbers which characterized the 
earlier years of the Tractarian Revival. Why is this?” 

As an Englishman who has ministered for several years in 
the Anglican Church, and who has known most of the leaders 
of the modern Ritualistic party, I know of the numerous causes 
which combine to prevent any great secession such as the ones 
which characterized the years 1840-1851. It is well known that 
every great movement has a tendency, when its original leaders 
have passed away, to somewhat change its course, and after a 
time to lose the enthusiasm and vigor which marked its origin. 
If it cannot win all along the line, it settles down into a dull 
respectability or a sullen defiance of authority. If I were asked 
if the Oxford Movement had spent its force, I should say that 
its original aim, namely, the restoration of the Catholic authority 
of the episcopate, and the frank study of the Catholic Fathers 
with a view to the discovery of the truth, and not to clever special 
pleading, has been turned aside. However, it still continues 
to raise the ritual and worship of the Established Church in the 
direction of Catholicity, and therefore it removes prejudice from 
the minds of thousands who never dream of listening to the 
voice of the Catholic Church, thereby indirectly substituting 
Catholic truth. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the whole 
attitude of the modern Ritualistic party towards the Catholic 
Church is entirely different from what it was forty or fifty years 
ago. The first Tractarians turned to Rome with deep reverence 
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and regard; they were conscious that while the English Church 
had largely lost or overlooked Apostolic truths, here was the 
greatest and grandest portion of the church still adhering to the 
whole counsel of God, still witnessing boldly through good re- 
port and evil report for the truth of those doctrines which they 
were striving to impress on the mind of the English people. 
They admired and tried to imitate the lives of her saints, they 
studied with a single-hearted purpose of discovering the truth 
in the works of her doctors and of the Catholic Fathers, they 
reverenced authority, and never did they permit themselves to 
speak harshly of what they considered her faults. And the re- 
sult of such devout, careful study is known: under the providence 
of God it led them into their true home, the Catholic Church. 

But .a new school was springing up, a school possessing per- 
haps far more worldly wisdom, more love of notoriety, but much 
less self-denial and learning than the early Tractarians. And 
the new Ritualistic school declared that these conversions to 
the faith must be stopped, a different line must be taken, the 
old gentleness and courtesy must be laid aside. From this 
period we can date the rise of the school of controversialists 
such as Littledale, men whose work it was to keep possible 
converts out of the Catholic Church at any cost. Ridicule the 
church, shower mud on her priests, insult her saints, garble and 
falsify quotations, and make a mockery of many sacred things; 
this was the method used, and how fearfully it recoiled on its 
authors, when those who had learned to deride the church, 
through the instrumentality of ‘ Plain Reasons,” carried princi- 
ples to their logical conclusion, and derided supernatural religion 
altogether. There have been, and still are, men in the Anglican 
communion who with a single-hearted devotion work for the 
good of souls, firmly believing they are working for a portion 
of God’s Church; but in too many cases bitterness and hatred 
have supplanted the quiet, prayerful, loving attitude of the men 
of 1844. 

The early reverence for the authority of the bishops has 
disappeared as well. No one who reads the writings of Dr. 
Newman, while still an Anglican, can fail to be struck by the 
deference and respect which he and his friends show to their 
fathers in God. “A Bishop’s lightest words,” he says, “ are 
heavy.” To them he is the successor of the Apostles, the 
divinely ordained pastor of the flock of Christ, the source of all 
jurisdiction in his diocese. And so, when the Bishop offOxford 
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expresses doubts as to the wisdom of Tract 98, Newman at 
once hastens to assure him of his obedience. But all that was 
changed by the new school. Finding that the bishops hesitated 
to approve of all the new Ritual developments and doctrinal 
teaching which were being introduced; and that their innate 
conservatism and their knowledge of the English Prayer Book 
and its history prevented their sanctioning the alterations 
that were being made in the services, a new tone towards them 
was adopted. Any one who reads the early files of the Church 
Times or Church Review will see, over and over again, the 
Right Rev. Fathers in God bullied, hectored, told that they 
were antiquated old fossils, traitors, and enemies to Catholic 
truth. I have heard a well-known Ritualist say that the bishops 
ought to be shut up, and only let out to ordain and confirm! 
That this attitude has to a slight extent changed lately, is due 
not to an increasing respect for the bishops, but to the fact 
that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone have largely replaced 
the old Low-Church bishops with prelates of a more High- 
Church school, who have donned cope and mitre, and occa- 
sionally take part in quite advanced functions. Woe betide 
one of these prelates, though, if he chance to offend the Ritu- 
alists in any way;. he is at once reminded that the spirit of 
abuse is still alive, and that if he does not comply with their 
requirements, the showers of newspaper venom will again be 
hurled at his devoted head. 

But there are now signs of a further change still. It will 
be fresh in our readers’ memory that a few years ago, on an 
appeal being made to the Archbishop of Canterbury as to the 
legality of incense and processional lights in Divine Service, he 
held a court, heard arguments for and against their use, and 
finally decided that incense, used ceremonially, and processional 
lights were both illegal in the Established Church. The ad- 
vanced clergy, hurriedly summoned together by the English 
Church Union and the Society of the Holy Cross, had held a 
meeting at which they declared their intention to adhere, at all 
costs, to the use of the condemned ceremonial; and remem- 
bering how they had fought the bishops about vestments, lights, 
and the eastward position, everybody expected another great 
struggle. But this time the bishops were wiser men, and with 
singular discretion adopted the maxim, “ Divide et impera.” 
They let it become known that they would harry no cleric 
about such details of ceremonial as vestments, lights, or 
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the eastward position; nay, they would consider them loyal 
sons of the Establishment and visit their churches to preach 
and confirm. But should any Anglican minister continue to 
use incense ceremonially or to carry lights in procession, he 
would be ostracized, and the light of his diocesan’s countenance 
would cease to shine on him. At once a division began: 
many thought that, having gained so much, why struggle for 
more? Many professed a zeal for episcopal control which con- 
veniently hid a dislike for personal inconvenience, and many 
earnest men felt that an opportunity for peace had come. 
With but few exceptions the condemned points were given up 
in every diocese, some bishops sanctioning a method of using 
incense which was certainly not ceremonial because it was a 
method.no one had ever heard of before. Some stalwarts, how- 
ever, all over the country, have sturdily refused to pay any defer- 
ence whatever to their bishop’s orders, and reap a due reward; 
the bishop will not confirm in their churches, nor wil! he allow 
them any curates; they are episcopally boycotted. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to notice that Dr. Ingram, 
the Protestant Bishop: of London, has ‘just sanctioned a prose- 
cution against an incumbent in his diocese who goes to extremes 
and makes use in his church of the Rosary, Benediction, votive 
candles, devotions to the Sacred Heart, and other portions of 
Catholic worship, which, however_beautiful and appropriate in the 
Catholic Church, can hardly be said to be provided for by the Book 
of Common Prayer. This prosecution seems to mark a further 
step in the bishops’ clever move to separate the sheep from the 
goats, the very advanced men from their more moderate breth- 
ren; and to prevent the great bulk of the powerful High- 
Church party from coming to the support of the attacked ex- 
tremists, as they did in days gone by, when a less extravagant 
ritual was attacked. The cry now raised will be “Stick to the 
Prayer Book; we grant you that the Ornaments Rubric allows 
the use of lights, vestments, wafer bread, and the eastward 
position of the celebrant; but the Rosary, Benediction, votive 
candles, you cannot defend them; they are frankly Romish, 
and as such you must aid us in suppressing them.” 

It is this tendency in the English Church which I wish to 
emphasize as marking, to my mind, a complete change in the 
trend of the modern Ritualistic movement. The Anglican 
bishops are wisely doing now what they should have done years 
ago, and are seeking to lead the movement themselves and thus 
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to consolidate the Establishment. People in America have no 
idea of the strength of the idea of Establishment in the mind 
of the leading and governing clergy of the English Church, 
and the strong tinge of Erastianism it gives to their religion. 
If I were asked what has kept together in our National Church 
men of four or five different religions, what has prevented the 
split which, over and over again, has seemed on the point of 
taking place, I should reply, “‘The Establishment.” It is like 
an iron band round a weak body welding all into one. Ever 
since the days of “Good Queen Bess” the Anglican bishops, 
with few exceptions, have been Erastian to the core, always 
ready to support the state, always demanding the support of 
the state in return. Their cry has ever been, “The Church 
in danger”; the Establishment must be saved at all costs. 
This feeling, amongst others, has tended very largely to retain 
even the extreme men within her ranks. ‘ Who, if we go, will 
get those glorious cathedrals, those numerous beautiful churches 
which stud the land? They will be desecrated, or devoted to 
heretical worship. The endowments of our pious Catholic 
ancestors will be alienated to secular purposes.” Such are the 
inducements which, zzter alia, make men feel it is their duty to 
remain where they are, and to convert the English nation to a 
stately and Catholic National Church, in which they shall be 
free to teach the whole faith, 


“‘Spartam nactus es, hanc orna.” 


The Englishman, too, loves compromise; you have only to 
read history to see that. Here is a great national church, 
reformed by Englishmen, he will tell you, yet retaining in her 
beautiful Prayer Book the essentials of the Catholic Faith. Her 
bishops have the old titles, they trace their unbroken line from 
St. Augustine, they minister in their old cathedrals, and the 
English liturgy is dear to thousands of Englishmen who, Sunday 
after Sunday, worship within the walls of their venerable fanes. 
It is a system which suits English people, it has a certain 
amount of respectable antiquity, and yet it conforms to the new 
ideas in many ways. Tell your Englishman to study history, 
to read who were the fathers of the Anglican Establishment, 
to investigate the changes of Elizabeth’s reign; point out to 
him that no one else in the world allows his claims; that the 
Catholic Church rejects his orders, and questions his jurisdiction ; 
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that his fellow-Protestants ridicule his belief of an Apostolic 
succession or a visible church on earth,—still, like the ostrich, he 
‘buries his head in the sand and refuses to look up. 

We Catholics, then, must not be surprised if, for the reasons 
I have advanced, conversions from the Establishment in Eng- 
land should continue for the present to be few in number. 
God has done great things for us in the past, whereat we 
rejoice. He has worked, and is still working, in the great 
movement which, beginning with a few men in Oxford, has 
revolutionized the whole face of the Anglican Church. But I 
cannot help feeling that the movement has reached its high- 
water mark, and that it will now tend to settle down and con- 
solidate into a respectable uniformity. What will become of 
the very advanced men of the Establishment remains to be 
seen. Either they must conform to the new ritual standard the 
bishops have set up, or deserted as they will now be by the 
old-fashioned High-Church party, they must leave the church, 
to set up a new small schism, or, which God grant, to become 
Catholics. It may be, however, that the bold profession of open 
unbelief in the fundamental doctrines of ‘Christianity which not 
a few of its highly placed clergy are now making, will lead 
many a devout soul to see that his home cannot be in such a 
city of confusion, and that God is not the author of discord, 
but of unity. - 

But if this seems to be true of the immediate future, another 
aspect of the horizon is full of hope. There is no longer the 
tendency to Agnosticism and infidelity, covert or open, that ex- 
‘isted some twenty years ago. It has been said by an eminent 
authority that Darwinism is on its death-bed. I am assured 
that this great phenomenon is as manifest in America as in 
England, and that on all sides people are throwing away the 
unsatisfactory theory of a Divinity who, having poised this 
world in space and set it revolving, troubles not himself with 
mundane affairs. The day of Colonel Ingersoll is at an end 
here, as the day of Agnosticism is finished in England. Twenty- 
five years ago Infidelity and Agnosticism were far stronger in 
England than they are now; their influence has been steadily 
declining. The signs of the times are full of hope, and the 
twentieth century dawns on a people which knows and feels 
its need for a personal Saviour, a God who loves each one and 
is the Father of all mankind. Even the very popularity of the 
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religious play in our theatres, trivial though it may seem to 
some, is a straw which shows the way the wind blows. Works 
which deal with the life and personality of our Lord have a 
ready sale, and not only the larger and costlier ones are in 
demand, but cheap editions for the masses are disposed of as 
fast as they are produced. The increased zeal for foreign mis- 
sions and the eager desire to hear more about their working 
and methods, the gathering of large missionary conventions, are 
all signs of a renewed and deeper faith. 

But if this new century is to see the rise and growth of a 
greater and more living Faith, it is perfectly certain that such 
a movement cannot stop there. It must go on, growing in 
volume and force as it proceeds; and herein lies the hope for 
the future. The earnest inquirer who has learned the beauty 
and personality of God will not long be content with the mani- 
fold contradictions and inconsistencies of popular Protestantism. 
He will be led on to inquire further, and he will find himself 
confronted by the spectacle of a great, unvarying Catholic 
Church, always the same throughout all ages, ever claiming to 
be the teacher and repository of Divine Truth, and always sur- 
viving shocks which would long ago have destroyed any merely 
human institution. Ephemeral forms of religion pass and have 
their day; she alone stands and hands down the truth un- 
changed—“ quod semper, quod ubique, et quod ab omnibus.” 

So we may boldly look forward to the future, and feel that 
in the reviving faith of humanity lies the germ of a vast ac- 
cession to the ranks of the church in the future. Even if for 
the immediate present we must cease to expect the great flow 
of converts which marked the early years of the Oxford move- 
ment, we can confidently look forward to the time when a 
new generation, full of faith in a personal Christ, shall be led 
on calmly and dispassionately to examine the claims of the 
Catholic Church as their forefathers did some fifty years ago. 
Such an attitude of mind can only have the same result as it 
had then, namely, the submission of devout souls to the One, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church. This, I firmly believe, will 
be the outcome of the great religious movement on which we 
are now entering, the movement through which God, who has 
already wrought so great things for us, intends to bring an 
ever increasing number of our separated brethren to the one 
true fold. 








THE MASSIVE BRIDGE LEADING TO ROTHENBURG. 


THE GERMAN JERUSALEM. 


BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


VERY hot, airless afternoon found two weary 
travellers trying to keep cool under the flickering 
shade of the vine-covered summer-house behind 
Steinach railway station, on the line from Ansbach 
to Niiremberg, for, fired with tales of the won- 

ders of Rothenburg-an-der-Tauber, we had determined to judge 
for ourselves whether the German Jerusalem merited the lavish 
praise heaped upon it. At last the sleepy little train, which 
connects the main line with Rothenburg, got up its steam, and 
we proceeded to creep slowly uphill through an undulating and 
richly wooded country, where, under the burning July sun, 
golden wheat-fields were ripening between patches of beech, oak, 
and firwoods, with here and there a village nestling in the hol- 
low. At the end of an hour and a half we were landed at the 
station of Rothenburg; no sign of the town could we see, but 
after ten minutes’ drive in a stuffy little omnibus, passing under 
an old stone gateway, the Roderthor, we suddenly found our- 
selves within a walled city with massive bastions, moat, and forts 
all intact. 

As far back as 942 Rothenburg is spoken of as a town, and 
from 1214 to 1803 it was a free city of the Empire, but after 
that date became the property of Bavaria. During the Thirty 
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Years’ War it was constantly besieged and taken, and its streets 
ran with blood. In 1543 the inhabitants embraced the Reformed 
faith, and of its many churches at the present day only two belong 
to Rome. The name of Rothenburg is derived from Rotindurc, 
meaning ‘the Red City,” or “‘ Fortress within Forest clearings,” 
and is singularly appropriate to its red-tiled houses and sand- 
stone buildings. Situated two thousand feet above sea-level, it 
stands two hundred feet above the bed of the River Tauber, as 
it winds in the green valley below; the town wall to the west 
runs along its edge, and far away beyond the river low hills 
rise against the horizon. 

The whole place is in keeping; everything is harmonious, 
everything in this wonderful little town seems to make a pic- 
ture of some middle-age date transposed to the opening days of 
the twentieth century; weeks might be spent discovering hidden 
beauties and fresh surprises in the quaint old houses (1400 or 
1500), with their gable ends, dormer windows, sloping red roofs, 
richly wrought iron balconies, and gratings as delicate as filigree 
work, affording glimpses into dusky interiors with beautiful old 
doorways leading to oaken staircases, groined ceilings, or grassy 
courtyards shaded by magnificent lime-trees which, at the time 
of our visit, filled the air with the sweet scent of their blossoms. 
In the open spaces stand fountains surmounted by mailed war- 
riors, griffins, or mermaids; little gardens gay with flowers oc- 
cupy every available corner in the most unlikely places, while 
brilliant geraniums and carnations enliven many a window. It 
requires no stretch of imagination to people these roughly paved 
streets and old houses. with the burghers of six hundred years 
ago, and to fancy knights and high-born ladies moving about 
to the clang of.steel and stamping of horses. The towns- people 
of the present day take a touching and honest pride in their 
beautiful town, and such inscriptions as the following may be 
read on many of the more modern houses: 


“Der Stadt zur Wiirde; Dem Platz zur Zierde, 
Und mir zur Freude,—Steht dies Gebaude.”’ 


New buildings are all erected in keeping with the old style, 
and repairs, when needful, are executed in such a manner as to 
carry on the past; there is not a jarring nineteenth century 
note to mar the harmony of this medieval German town, and 
as we wandered through its streets, we almost wondered whether 
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the reverse of Rip Van Winkle’s experience had been ours, and 
we had awoke six centuries earlier than our last conscious mo- 
ment, so perfect was the illusion. It is not that there are a 
few picturesque buildings and beautiful churches, as at Niirem- 
berg, but here each one is perfect and unique of its kind. The 
streets have fresh, breezy names, such as: Rosmiarin Gasse, 
Erbsen- gasschen, Forstergasse, etc., suggesting visions of country 
sights and sounds within city walls; signboards of old-world 
design hang out from the inns: Zum Rothin Hahn, Zum Baron, 
Zum Goldenen Lamm, caught our eye, and on the last is re- 
corded that shepherds used to meet here to dance and feast on 
their annual festival ! 

One curious fact strikes the wanderer: all the churches are 
built in the Gothic style, while the secular buildings follow that 
of the Renaissance. Encircled by fortified walls, Rothenburg 
boasts of six gateways and thirty-three towers, each perfect and 
differing from all the others; round or square, lantern-crowned 
or turreted, these many towers break the sky-line, and form one 
of the most characteristic features of the place. 

Coming from the station, the town is entered by the Réder- 
thor, with its double moat and walls, from which jut out strange 
little lodges and turrets; crossing a wooden bridge, and passing 
under another gateway (the “innerer Roderthor”’), we find 
ourselves in a wide street, where the houses all have richly or- 
namented gables and roofs sloping at many diverse angles; this 
leads us to the Marktplatz, a fine open square in which stands 
the magnificent Rathhaus, the older Gothic portion dating from 
1240, with a splendid square tower one hundred and eighty feet 
high, surmounted by four colossal stone figures, and a charming 
bell cupola. This tower is said to have been set on fire by 
storks in 1501 out of revenge for the act of one of the watchers, 
who threw down their nest with the young birds; the chronicle 
relates how “the parent storks returned with a lighted straw, 
and the tower was burnt throughout internally, though the 
massive walls resisted.” One of the watchers and his wife 
perished in the flames; the other saved himself by crawling out 
onto one of the stone figures, and then jumping down onto 
heaped-up bedding in the street below. Each Sunday, Tues- 
day, and Friday a chorale is played on the top platform of this 
tower, a verse to each quarter of the compass, and watchers 
keep guard both day and night. Inside the Rathhaus is a 
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magnificent hall, one hundred feet long, lit by windows on one 
side; it has an oak ceiling, and battle-pieces decorate the walls. 
In a press of Renaissance design, standing against the north end 
of the hall, rest the six original keys of. the outer city gates, 
till on such occasion as the visit of any sovereign to Rothen- 
burg, they are laid on a cushion, with an ancient crown, and 
carried in solemn state before the kingly visitor. At the 
opposite south end is preserved a presentment of the Last 
Judgment, carved in stone, in Gothic style and colored; it 
dates from 1200, and was originally in the Franciskanerkirche, 
whence it was removed to its present position as being an ap- 
propriate decoration to the Hall of Justice, and before which 
jurors had to swear that they would administer justice faithfully 
and without prejudice. 

Later in the sixteenth century an addition was made to the 
Rathhaus in the Renaissance style, with a fine, porticoed door- 
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way, now moss-grown and decaying, an oriel window, and a 
spiral staircase of good design; but this was thrown out to the 
back, and divided by a courtyard from the older work. To 
connect the two a bridge was thrown across part of the court, 
and the whole offers a curious case of the silent protest of 
the older construction against the presence of its younger 
rival. 

Other lovely old houses bound the square. The Herren 
Trinkstube, dating from 1406, is now the post-office; here, in 
olden days, many a knotty point, left undecided in the council 
chamber at the forenoon meeting, was amicably settled over a 
foaming tankard in the evening. Another is the original Rath- 
haus, which, after serving successively as a dancing-hall and a 
slaughter-house, has now been converted into a museum, where 
are displayed a miscellaneous collection of old Bibles, pottery, 
ancient furniture, prints, pewterware, for which Rothenburg is 
renowned, medizval costumes, etc. In front of this antiquated 
building stands a lovely Gothic fountain, the Herterich Brun- 
nen, over which St. George and the Dragon mount guard. 
Wandering on we come to the Weisser Turm, adjoining which 
is the ‘ Juden Tanzhaus,” now a private residence richly 
adorned with gables and oriels; here another fountain breaks 
the stillness of the midsummer day, and for the moment ‘seems 
to cool our temperatures, as we pause to examine the female 
figure with a mirror in hand who presides over the sparkling 
spring. A sharp turn down another [street lands us in the 
square of the Jacobskirche, one of the finest Gothic churches of 
Bavaria. Raised on the site of an earlier sanctuary, the exist- 
ing building was of slow growth, its foundation stone being laid 
on St. James’ Day, 1373, though not completed till 1471. The 
delay is attributable to the fact that the whole cost of its erec- 
tion was defrayed by subscriptions of one feller (1-16 of a 
penny), from the peasants and burghers, which habit would 
seem to have become second nature to the inhabitants, who at 
the present day all drop the equivalent of that sum into the 
building and repair-fund collecting box as they enter the church. 
Two square sandstone towers rise at the west end, differing 
from each other in style and height, though both surmounted 
by pierced steeples, and adorned with flying buttresses. The 
lack of symmetry is thus explained by tradition: the architect, 
whose name history ignores, built the one on the south side, 
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his pupil that on the north; but when completed, the latter 
was so much the finer and more graceful, that the unhappy 
master, in a fit of jealous frenzy, threw himself from the top, a 
ghastly record of which is the effigy of a man sliding from the 
roof, still to be seen from the south-east side of the building. 





QUAINT OLD HOUSES WITH GABLE ENDS TO THE STREET. 


Access to the church is by a strangely small and _ insigni- 
ficant door, but is accounted for by the fact that in olden. days 
when churches were surrounded by cemeteries, and protected 
by high walls, there were only one or two narrow entrances 
provided, however imposing the structure might otherwise be. 
The interior is simple, but very striking; there is no transept, 
and the lofty nave is separated from the side aisles by twelve 
massive columns; these columns—from which springs the groined 
roof—are decorated with statues of saints and apostles. The 
stained glass windows, dating from the fourteenth century, 
represent the fall of manna in the wilderness. The reredos of 
the high altar is a wondrous specimen of wood-carving by 
Wohlgemuth, the master of Albert Diirer, representing the 
twelve Apostles, St. Peter being distinguished by what would 
seem to. be a pince nez! On one of the wings of the predella 
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is a very ancient representation of Rothenburg on a gold 
ground. Against the wall on the gospel side is the “ Sacra- 
ment House,” or Tabernacle; it is carved in stone in high 
relief and painted; originally in the older church, it was pre- 
served and set up in its present position. Very curious is its 
representation of the Trinity: God the Father pointing to His 
Crucified Son, to whom He is united by the Holy Ghost in 
semblance of a dove “proceeding from the mouth or beard of 
the Father and resting on the head of the Son.” The altar 
dedicated to the Virgin in the north aisle was formerly in the 
Spitalkirche; it portrays scenes from her life, and is held to 
be the work of the celebrated Wiirzburger sculptor Riemen- 
schneider, the undoubted author of the Heiliges Blut altar, the 
bill for its costs having been discovered a few years ago. This 
altar is of the most exquisite delicacy and workmanship, and 
represents the entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, and a 
scene on the Mount of Olives; it will bear the most minute 
examination, every trifling detail being perfect. A drop of the 
Most Precious Blood is preserved in the crystal ball which 
surmounts it, and in former days, when the church still be- 
longed to the Catholics, this relic attracted crowds of pilgrims 
from all parts of Germany. 

Under the organ loft is the bust of the Baroness von 
Seldeneck, the ruins of whose castle may still be seen on a hill 
an hour’s drive from Rothenburg. She endowed the west choir, 
and seems to have been a dame of imperious character, as 
chronicles relate that she used to ride to church with her sis- 
ter; ‘‘when they were seen from the church tower to leave 
Seldeneck, the bell began to ring, and continued until they 
entered the church.” 

A number of old pictures and figures which used to stand 
at the entrance of the church are now preserved in the Chapel 
of the Precious Blood, with a “wonderful pulpit hour-glass 
that until recently was used in the church; its four glasses 
were timed for a quarter of an hour, half an hour, three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and an hour.” A legend relates that once up- 
on a time when a peasant, on a holyday, was driving his team 
with terrible oaths under the arch adjoining this chapel, the 
devil suddenly shot out of the gate, sdized the man, and threw 
him up against the arch; the corpse fell to the ground, but the 
poor soul remained hanging against the wall, where it may still 
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be seen at the present day, in the shape of a large, dark, yel- 
low stain. 

Near the church, with a picturesque flight of stone steps, is 
a lovely old house all covered by flowers and creepers, inhabited 
by the sexton, and adjoining are the remains of the Chapel of 
St. Michael, which was the most beautiful Gothic structure in 
Bavaria, built in 1440; it was pulled down in 1814. Within 
its walls the university students had to preach their first ser- 
mon on approval. Turning south, down a lane, we reach the 
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Herren Gasse, a magnificent broad street shaded on either side 
by a row of lime-trees, and with yet another picturesque foun- 
tain half way down its length. Formerly all the houses here 
were inhabited by patricians and nobles, and mural tablets on 
several record the fact that their walls once sheltered distin- 
guished or royal guests, such as the Archbishop of Mainz in 
1474, the Emperor Frederick III. in 1475, King Ferdinand in 
1540, etc. Where all are lovely it is hard to particularize, 
but perhaps the most beautiful of these houses are the so-called 
Brodhaus, and that belonging to the family of Von Staudt. 
VOL. LXXVI.—43 
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The latter, dating from 1400, has the most enchanting old-world 
court and tangled garden, with a well in the centre, grass-grown 
seats, lichen-covered statues half hidden by clambering ivy, and 
a vine-covered -pergola throwing flickering shade onto the 
sward below; it is like a scene in a fairy tale.. Here, indeed, 
might ‘ Dérnréschen”’ of the old German saga lie asleep in the 
green, sunlit solitude, waiting for the prince to come and wake 
her. Nearly opposite this house is the Franciskanerkirche, in 
which are buried all the great men of Rothenburg. The church 
is early Gothic, and was built in the thirteenth century. The 
interior consists of “‘three aisles and a flat roof, which is 
divided from the lower aisles by ten heavy stone pillars with- 
out capitals.” The floor is entirely composed of tombstones 
bearing the coats-of-arms of the noblest families, and the whole 
church is full of curious monuments, grave-stones, and figures 
propped up against the pillars; one of these is that of Dietrich 
von Berlichingen, grandfather of the famous Gétz. Very quaint 
are the figures of Hans von Beubndorf and his wife, and the 
“monument of a Swedish officer, who fell in the storming of 
Rothenburg by Tilly, and whose doublet, found in the grave, is 
in the Chapel of the Precious Blood.” The altar, painted by 
Wohlgemuth, represents scenes from the life of St. Francis. 

At the end of the Herren Gasse stands the Burgthor which 
leads into the lovely Burg garden, whence, under the dense 
shade of fine old trees, there is a glorious view down over’ the 
Tauber, with the village of Dettwang in the distance, the hill 
of Engelsburg opposite, and the picturesque little house known 
as the Topplerschlésschen below. The name of Toppler, the 
. great burgermaster, who lived in the fourteenth century, and. 
did more for Rothenburg than any of her sons, meets one at 
every turn. His house, now the “Goldener Greif,” is in the 
Schmied Gasse, and is one of the most beautiful in the town, 
while the Topplerschlésschen down in the valley was his coun- 
try-house, where he received his friend the Emperor Wenzel. 
Toppler fell a victim to the envy of his fellow-statesmen, who, 
falsely accusing him of treason, threw him into one of the sub- 
terranean dungeons of the Rathhaus, where he died a despised 
captive, after having spent his whole life in devotion to the 
welfare of his native town. 

Returning through the Burgthor, and passing down the 
Klingen Gasse, we come to another grand gateway, the Klin- 
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genthor, just outside which stands the little church of St. 
Wolfgang, commonly known as the Shepherds’ Church, because 
once a year a special service is held here for the shepherds 
and the blessing of their flocks. . Inside isa fine groined roof 
and an exquisite bit of iron screen of the most delicate work- 
manship. Close by are three of the city’s towers: the Todten- 
graberthurm, the Klosterthurm, and the Strafthurm, in which 
burghers used to be imprisoned for minor offences. 

This completes: the tour of the northern portion of the 
town. If we retrace our steps, and make for the opposite 
southern end, we come to the Spitalhof, quite a domain in 
itself. The Church of the Holy Ghost stands at the entrance 
of the immense grassy court, which is enclosed by. its own 
walls and contains several separate buildings; the large hospi+ 
tal, with brilliant flowers adorning each window-box; the alms- 
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The latter, dating from 1400, has the most enchanting old-world 
court and tangled garden, with a well in the centre, grass-grown 
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sward below; it is like a scene in a fairy tale.. Here, indeed, 
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interior consists of “three aisles and a flat roof, which is 
divided from the lower aisles by ten heavy stone pillars with- 
out capitals.”' The floor is entirely composed of tombstones 
bearing the coats-of-arms of the noblest families, and the whole 
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propped up against the pillars; one of these is that of Dietrich 
von Berlichingen, grandfather of the famous Gotz. Very quaint 
are the figures of Hans von Beubndorf and his wife, and the 
“monument of a Swedish officer, who fell in the storming of 
Rothenburg by Tilly, and whose doublet, found in the grave, is 
in the Chapel of the Precious Blood.” The altar, painted by 
Wohlgemuth, represents scenes from the life of St. Francis. 

At the end of the Herren Gasse stands the Burgthor which 
leads into the lovely Burg garden, whence, under the dense 
shade of fine old trees, there is a glorious view down over’ the 
Tauber, with the village of Dettwang in the distance, the hill 
of Engelsburg opposite, and the picturesque little house known 
as the Topplerschlésschen below. The name of Toppler, the 
. great burgermaster, who lived in the fourteenth century, and. 
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every turn. His house, now the “Goldener Greif,” is in the 
Schmied Gasse, and is one of the most beautiful in the town, 
while the Topplerschlosschen down in the valley was his coun- 
try-house, where he received his friend the Emperor Wenzel. 
Toppler fell a victim to the envy of his fellow-statesmen, who, 
falsely accusing him of treason, threw him into one of the sub- 
terranean dungeons of the Rathhaus, where he died a despised 
captive, after having spent his whole life in devotion to the 
welfare of his native town. 


Returning through the Burgthor, and passing down the 
Klingen Gasse, we come to another grand gateway, the Klin- 
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genthor, just outside which stands the little church of St. 
Wolfgang, commonly known as the Shepherds’ Church, because 
once a year a special service is held here for the shepherds 
and the blessing of their flocks. Inside isa fine groined roof 
and an exquisite bit of iron screen of the most delicate work- 
manship. Close by are three of the city’s towers: the Todten- 
graberthurm, the Klosterthurm, and the Strafthurm, in which 
burghers used to be imprisoned for minor offences. 

This completes: the tour of the northern portion of the 
town. If we retrace our steps, and make for the opposite 
southern end, we come to the Spitalhof, quite a domain in 
itself. The Church of the Holy Ghost stands at the entrance 
of the immense grassy: court, which is enclosed by. its own 
walls and contains several separate buildings; the large hospi+- 
tal, with brilliant flowers adorning each window-box; the alms- 
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houses; an old granary known as the Ochsenbau, with high- 
pitched roof and tier upon tier of dormer windows with @i/ de 
beuf panes; the beautiful little structure called the Hegen- 
bereiter’s Haus (the mounted watchmen whose duty in medi- 
zval days was to watch the boundaries of the hospital), with 
a pointed octagon roof, round belfry, and clock-tower, and a 
long black and white building formerly used as a_ brewery. 
Magnificent lime-trees stand in the court, one of which, over 
five hundred years old, is a giant among trees, and the seats 
under their shade must indeed be grateful resting places for 
the hospital patients when convalescent. Originally founded in 
1280 for pilgrims on their way to or from Rome or the Holy 
Land, the Spitalhof formed a little self-contained village; even 
now its vicar has nothing to do with the other clergy of the 
place, and is considered extra muros. Hours might be spent 
exploring this domain, which is one of the most fascinating 
spots in Rothenburg, where everything is beautiful. 

Just outside the court, but within the Spital boundary, is 
the Ross Mihle, or horse-mill, a very massive building with 
powerful buttresses; it was built in those troublous times when 
it was advisable to have a mill inside the town walls, lest in 
case of siege the twenty mills on the Tauber had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands. 

Passing through the Spitalthor, guarded by one of the 
magnificent bastions from whose mouth cannon still look out 
over the tops of ancient walnut and lime-trees, we step out 
into an open, breezy space whence we look down on the river 
winding its way southwards between rows of poplars. To the 
left risés the Essigkrug, or vinegar flask, an isolated tower con- 
nected by an arch with the extreme angle of the city walls, 
one of the remnants of a stronghold of Duke Pharamond, who 
built it in the ninth century, saying: “I shall give the Suabes 
such a dose of vinegar as will set their teeth on edge when 
they come to it.” The fortress, however, was entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1356, but near by is the fine Hundsturm 
(dog-tower) with its four little turrets. 

But to grasp the entirely unique position of the town it is 
necessary to descend into the valley and view it from beneath; 
therefore, passing under the quaint Cobolzellerthor, the steep 
road lands us in ten minutes at the river level close to the 
fourteenth century bridge, with its double tier of arches; then 
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comes the Liebfrauenkirche, opposite which is a peculiarly 
shaped field known as the Herzacker, and a few steps further 
rises the Siech Haus (Leper’s house), of the same date as the 
bridge, but now serving as an orphanage. Seen thus from 
below, outlined against the sky, Rothenburg presents all the 
appearance of a strongly fortified medieval town, its walls 
pierced by loopholes, diversified by towers, bastions, and gate- 
ways, all perfect and intact, recalling one of those little walled 
towns which form the background of many a painting of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


©HE INDIAN. 


BY LOUISE F. MURPHY. 


ONE are the solitudes; his race no more 
Shall triumph o’er that wild and vast domain 
Of forest, river, lake, and boundless plain, 
The heritage of centuries before. 

His tribes have vanished from each distant shore, 

Where the blue lakes they loved in beauty chain; 

A few sad children of his race remain 

Like shadows ling’ring when the day is o’er. 

An outcast in his own, his father’s home; 

A beggar in his kingdom forced to roam! 

Ay, as the forest wild-flow’rs fade away 

When trees are felled, and flames the light of lowe: 

So dies a race when civ’lization’s light 

Burns with its glory, but with blinding blight. 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


Part Ill. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER V. 


PRIDE GOES BEFORE JOYCE’S FALL. 


FRS. RAYMOND'S dream-draught acted well, and 

) reacted illy. During her journey from Maintown 

her heart palpitated, pained acutely, then pulsated 

slowly and heavily, after a fashion it had affected 

% more and more frequently, of late. The Paris 

specialist had banished narcotics in favor of gentle sedatives, 

limited stimulants to an occasional glass of dry champagne, or a 

sip at need of fine Cognac, and urged Madame to live, at least 

for a time, “‘the life simple, the life reposeful!” Dr. Castleton, 

summoned to Carruthdale on the morning following the arrival 
of its mistress, corroborated his Continental confrére. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth, 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy’s sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy age om by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly.decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
Joyce meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life, and 
then comes the great struggle with temptation. Womanhood has lost something of its spiri- 
tual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen en- 
gages in social work, and tastes some of the higher things of life. He meets Gladys after the 
promised year’s delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a restless woman of the world, comes into 
Joyce's life again. 
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“‘Effects, my dear Mrs. Raymond, inevitably follow causes,” 
he reminded her; “‘and Nature’s penalties are impossible to 
evade. Our strenuous life is so hard upon no one as upon the 
woman pressed to the social pace. There is no nerve-rest for 
her, no recuperating solitude and repose, no mental passivity. 
And the worst and most fateful phase of present conditions is 
Nature’s spurt under the spur of artificial stimulation, in re- 
sponse to irrational demands. Human life at sustained high- 
pressure is a false and fatal life. What wonder that even 
young hearts fail, and vitality ebbs at its source? Mrs. Ray- 
mond, call a halt. The forced pace kills, eventually!” 

Imogen, languid in an Oriental lounging-robe of lustreless 
white, pouted wilfully as she trifled with a starred-and-crescented 
case filled with Turkish cigarettes; at which Mam’selle, who 
was chaperoning the quasi-invalid, shook her head reproach- 
fully. 

“Lady Nicotine must go, I suppose,” yielded Imogen, dis- 
carding the case. ‘“ But after all, doctor, your theories seem 
exclusively for feminine practice. Moderate stimulant and narco- 
tic are man’s elixir of life. Why deny it to the frailer sex ?” 

“Precisely because of its frailty, Mrs. Raymond. The strain 
and stress that ruder man stands with impunity strike at a wo- 
man’s nerve-centres. In this age of feminine unrest, the vital 
forces already are sapped by ambition’s consuming fever. 
Multiply external incentives to abnormal progression; and the 
increase of fashionable sanitariums is the pathetic,—the tragic 
result! The wreck of a woman is the fall of a star. Only God 
knows the souls that miss their home-way, because one woman- 
light sets prematurely.” 

“By ‘abnormal progression’ you mean—?” 

‘Deviation from natural feminine spheres ;—the mistaken 
holocaust of the soul-life and heart-life which are the saving 
and immortal leaven of the human world, and committed to 
woman in trust for mankind,—upon the altar of activity in- 
dustrial, social, or coldly intellectual. In other words, the 
sacrifice of the greater for the less!” 

“What a prejudiced conservative! You believe only in the 
vocation of wives and mothers,—not in the independent woman- 
life,--not in the feminine career, whether social or professional,— 
not in sexless genius, even, and the ‘divine right’ of the artist 
born by chance a woman! Now, doctor, doctor!” 
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“I believe in the highest and broadest feminine evolution, 
Mrs. Raymond,—up to the line where the health and supreme 
prerogatives of womanhood are sacrificed, to the world’s loss as 
well as to Eve’s own! The industrial competition is modern 
woman’s misfortune rather than her fault; yet voluntarily and 
most mistakenly she is discarding the tender womanliness whose 
preservation would idealize the realities of life. As for sexless 
genius, there is no such thing. The artist feminine steeps pen 
or brush in the heart-blood of her sex, or never creates the 
masterpiece that takes humanity by storm. But it is the social 
question only that applies to you, and both as physician and 
friend I would warn you against the fevered career whose 
means and end alike devitalize you. The social life of the 
gentlewoman has become the antithesis of the real life of the 
woman. Mrs. Raymond, disown the first, and try the second, 
if only by way of experiment. Believe me that it is the spe- 
cific to which the woman-heart responds com amore. The ab- 
normal life is a mere fancy,—a mistake. When the natural is 
reinstated, woman is herself again!” 

Imogen, listening with an air of disdainful sufferance, calmly 
repossessed herself of the Turkish case, and daintily lighted a 
cigarette. She did not taste it. The audacity was simply her 
little defiance,—her riot-act,—her flaunt of feminine  inde- 
pendence. 

“After all,” she evaded, with eyes on the fragrant flame, 
“my heart was but my excuse for a chat with you, doctor. A 
convert paying the penalty of his conversion suggests a spec- 
tacle of interest. One wonders if the spiritual game can prove 
worthy of the material candle, in this very material world !” 

The convert laughed joyously. 

“It does in my case, at least, Mrs. Raymond,” he assured 
her. ‘Take the word of the struggling Catholic doctor before 
you, that he is a thousand times more enviable a man than 
Centreville’s convictionless president!” 

“Ah? And the struggling doctor’s wife, Mrs. Castleton?” 

“ Religious conviction alone excepted, Ruth and I are one.” 

“Arcadians astray in this modern world! And your 
children ?” 

“My girls and boys, after the manner of unpoised and 
tempted youth, hunger now and then for the flesh-pots behind 
them; but my. battle on home-ground is their spiritual provi- 
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dence. Already the paternal cause enlists their sympathy, and 
souls follow where hearts lead the way.” 

“Then you acknowledge a battle?” 

“T thank God that I have not been spared the martial test 
which is the glory of the great Church Militant.” 

The handsome doctor looked every inch a gallant soldier of 
the Cross, which he bore on erect shoulders. The intellectual 
fire of his eyes, at once deepened and softened by spirituality, 
now had its tender as well as its immortal message for human- 
ity of all classes. His splendid head, whose mass of iron-gray 
hair had seemed to blanch visibly on the night when his con- 
version had been confessed to his wife, carried itself with 
gracious dignity rather than with its former proud imperious- 
ness; and facial freshness, transiently blighted by mental strug- 
gle, was restored by long peace of spirit. Doctor Castleton’s 
temporal way had resigned its roses, but his real self, his soul, 
had come into their own; and externals were but petty values. 

Mrs. Raymond and Centreville’s president never had been 
congenial; yet the doctor’s face glowed at the reopening of 
Carruthdale. The familiar interior recalled dear memories, now 
the sweeter for their chastening sadness. Raymond’s presence 
seemed sensible, if not visible to his friend; the spiritual call 
of his alumnist Stephen was joyful news to him; and reunion 
with Mam’selle and his favorite Gladys was a social delight. 
But pain predominated as his handsome boy, Joyce, was dis- 
cussed. For the result of godless education under his rule, he, 
the man who had resisted God, felt all-responsible. Joyce’s 
valedictory, and after-words in his library, had recurred to him 
persistently. Now he knew that he had reason for regret. 

“ How could I be answerable for souls,—for confiding, living 
souls, with the convictions which I had upon me?” 

The quotation once haunting him with its immortal chal- 
lenge, was recalled by the jaunty sketch Imogen drew of 
Joyce,—soulless and worldly, it was easy to infer,—yet brilliant 
and successful,—a coming man in the West! The doctor’s re- 
morse for his dalliance smote him newly. For even this one 
living soul confided to him, how could he answer,—how ?”’ 

“Stay with us,” he suggested to Imogen, earnestly. ‘‘ Our 
bracing air and simple life will turn you out ‘a new woman,’ 
in a sense surpassing Eve’s most up-to-date desire; and Ste- 
phen and Joyce will rally round you to the benefit of all con- 
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cerned. The students are in need of object-lessons. Centre- 
ville loses caste in losing Carruthdale. The college is not— 
what it was!” 

“Blame its president's defection for that,” taunted Imogen, 
rising. ‘‘My regards to Mrs. Castleton,—” 

“She will call—” 

“T regret that I must postpone the pleasure. Trains wait 
for no woman. We leave for the West,—to-night.” 

“Not to-night?” exclaimed the surprised Mam’selle, impul- 
sively. ‘“‘But this morning, it was to be the little stay of a 
week,—a month,—” 

“‘ To-night,” repeated Imogen, with a flash of impatience. 
“But of course I speak only for myself, Mam’selle! You are 
welcome to remain as Carruthdale’s chatelaine. You and Gladys 
must not discommode yourselves for me!” 

“ Mais impossible,” murmured Mam’selle, making her exit 
with the doctor. She alluded not only to departure, but to 
Imogen’s implied independence. The doctor smiled down at 
her roguishly. 

“Few things are impossible to our young friend Mrs. Ray- 
mond,” he said. “And there is one most probable possibility 
which above all others I hope soon fo see fulfilled. A settled 
domestic life is the sole specific for Mrs. Raymond’s heart. 
Artificial atmospheres blight a woman, soul and body, quite as 
surely as they blight a flower.” 

“But the good Monsieur Raymond her husband,” objected 
Mam’selle, with a reproachful protest in her voice. In her 
virginal soul was a delicate loyalty, hurt by the suggestion of 
a successor to the departed. ‘She loved him at the last,—the 
poor child has told me. And, doctor,—woman-love implies 
faith!” 

“Faith to love, yes, Mam’selle,” smiled the doctor; “but 
in exceptional cases, love replaces the lover. To find love 
only to lose it is a crucial experience, and explains Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s condition. Only when love substitutes love, will her 
heart be at peace. Ah, dear Mam’selle, these poor human 
hearts of ours!” 

Imogen smiled astutely as the vocal murmur reached her. 
She suspected that she was the subject of discussion, but was 
far from imagining the doctor’s sagacious conclusion. As yet 
she resisted clear self-knowledge, and had even less desire to 
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reveal herself to others. But as Carruthdale memories thronged 
upon her, escape from herself was impossible. 

She arose,—her cruel little teeth visible against her under- 
lip as she bit it in proud impatience of her womanly weakness,— 
and flinging her loosely sleeved arms over her head, paced the 
noble room in petulant restlessness... Carruthdale’s library,—how 
it recalled scenes significant. of the destiny facing her! The 
rugs she trod, and the tapestries she brushed against,—the shin- 
ing marbles and bronze busts smiling or frowning at her from 
alcoves and corners, the subtle fragrance of the profusion of 
leather-bound books,——above all, the antique mirror reflective of 
significant soliloquy, revived memories which the present proved 
full of prophecy. As fulfilment neared, Imogen, like a woman, 
hesitated; foreknowing herself lost! 

“ To-night you might be my Lady Buckingham or the Coun- 
tess de Castlevieux—” 

Resistless memory forced her back to thoughts and words 
following Raymond’s last exit from Carruthdale, when she had 
turned up the lights, as the cart flashed past the window, and 
mocked her beauty with reminders of its squandered chances 
of fortune. 

Yet only recently, when despairing of Gladys, both the 
Count and Lord Buckingham, with others of their sort, had sued 
for the rich young widow’s favor, they had been less surprised 
than Imogen herself to discover their titled suit vain. Why ? 
She strove to evade the answer, but memory is a tyrant. She 
recalled her soliloquy to its end. 

“Or tf love surpassed pride, at least the wife of some dash- 
ing young American Cesar— 

The dashing young American Czsar,—who was he? For 
whom, for what, had she put the ocean between her and her 
noble suitors? Over her shoulder, as on that remembered 
night, it seemed as if Joyce Josselyn’s face smiled her answer. 
Again she heard his voice, panting, appealing,—boyishly shy, 
yet manfully audacious: ‘‘ Mrs. Raymond, I am going so far, 
—so far away! May I—might I—just kiss your hand?” 

She had been a wife then, and. her hand had been denied 
his warm young lips, grateful and innocent as they were. But 
now, toward the vision, her white hand wavered! Then she re- 
sumed her seat, thinking—thinking. 

Why had she tired of Europe,—Europe her ideal ? Why had 


. 
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she returned to America? Why was she homesick, heartsick for 
the West she had despised in Raymond’s life-time ? ‘To advance 
paradoxically towards the truth, by means of even more remote 
memory,—why had her late-born love for her husband, blighted 
even in its seed, and the secret of the self-reproach torturing 
her widowhood,—found solace alone and only in thought or 
presence of Joyce Josselyn? Not, as she had fancied in her 
bewilderment, because his faith to Raymond compensated for 
her unfaith—his devotion for her indifference ;—-but, as she 
knew now, for the more simple, more womanly, more natural 
and intimate reason that love blighted in one bud had fructi- 
fied in another;—that her heart once love-kindled, shrined a 
flame defying extinction: in short, that her suddenly softened 
womanhood, craving its complement of human youth, had re- 
bounded from her husband’s grave, revolted from the husks 
of the world that mocked it, and imperatively claimed its affinity. 

It was new to Imogen to think deeply, to feel strongly; 
new to her to be introspective save in a superficial and selfish 
way: newest of all for her pride to be subordinated to more 
tender and selfless sentiment; and her heart resumed its pain- 
ful palpitations as she wrestled with woman’s sweet foe, love! 
In Europe, even in Maintown, her attraction towards Joyce had 
seemed but a fancy to indulge, an experiment to dare, an ex- 
perience to test in sheer revulsion from monotony of conven- 
tion, and emptiness of life. But now at Carruthdale, with sig- 
nificant memory vividly recalled to her, she realized for the 
first time that her thought of Joyce was no jest, but earnest; 
and that her life was on the verge of its momentous crisis, to 
be made or marred irrevocably to its end. 

It was bitter for the cold woman to acknowledge love at 
all;—still more bitter for the proud woman to stoop to love, as 
the world would consider it. Joyce’s father, his mother, the 
home of his youth rose before her. Her short lip curled 
superciliously, her jewelled hands clenched; she bowed her pale 
face to them as her foot tapped the rug impatiently. All in 
vain her resistance. Human heart, woman-sex, imperious love 
had spoken. With the audacity accepting the inevitable in dis- 
dain of futile resistance, she rose and pressed the electric bell. 

“Tell Marie to pack at once,” she commanded, when the 
summons was answered. ‘We shall leave Carruthdale to-night, 
for the West!” 
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* “You may kiss my hand,” she said, gaily greeting Joyce a 
week later,—a Joyce dazed by the’ surprise of a summons to 
the suddenly reopened Pacific Avenue house. “It is the re- 
ward I promised you for making your mark beyond the obscure 
rut of local journalism! I have crossed the ocean to congratu- 
late you upon the Pioneer Mine! You have more than fulfilled 
my hopes of you!” 

Joyce’s lips pressed the gracious white hand extended. 
And that was the beginning! 


The first caress between man and woman marks a milestone 
from which emotional relations go either forward or back. Ifa 
retreat is not beaten, intimacy develops at seven-leagued speed. 
A standstill at this intermediate point is impossible. Therefore, 
as was inevitable concerning Imogen’s subtle provocation, Joyce 
pressed forward almost involuntarily. , 

Yet the significance of his pace was slow to evince itself. 
Imogen would not have been Imogen, had she allowed him to 
recognize his trend prematurely. To Joyce, her attraction still 
seemed composite rather than individual. Not as hostess, but 
only as the least and last of three hostesses, did she assert her- 
‘self, as yet. In truth, Mam’selle and Gladys were the foils of 
her attack. In due time, of course, her thrust and parry would 
be evident; but at the start, feminine foils were expedient. 

With the consummate tact born of natural finesse and social 
experience, Imogen contrived that the friendship of Gladys 
should give Joyce his first social distinction. Then she utilized 
the gallant Colonel’s chivalrous attendance upon the dead 
Raymond’s feminine household; and by public association be- 
trayed him into the position of his professional subordinate’s 
social sponsor. It was a sponsorship which the obstreperous 
Colonel would have disowned from the housetops, had not 
feminine cleverness kept him in ignorance of it; but manipulated 
by Imogen, even his daughter Breezy,—now Mrs. Dollard 
Pemberton,—resuming the gaieties the inauguration of a Pem- 
berton nursery had interrupted, socially championed . Joyce, 
and stood for the Pearson name, when the Colonel himself 
proved unruly. As the social intimate of the Pearson-Pember- 
ton powers, and a recognized fixture upon the Raymond- 
Broderick hearthstone, Joyce arrived in a flash. Imogen’s end 
was achieved. His position was a thing accomplished! 


. 
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Acquisition {is nothing if not assimilative. Possession may 
not minimise values, but at’ least it naturalizes them; and the 
glamour of the unknown, the marvel of the unattained, are lost, 
once for all, in the process. Therefore Joyce accepted his 
honors simply, by natural law of adaptation. Moreover, just at 
present, collective society but gilded his lily. Mam’selle, Mrs. 
Raymond, Gladys,—completely satisfied him. At least until the 
charm of reunion had lost its novelty, his consciousness of 
women could not go beyond them. But Imogen urged upon 
him the duty of social reciprocity. For her own ends she 
wished him to make his mark in his first season, as a meteor 
trails its fire along the sky. 

“We are aching to investigate your ‘Liberty Hall,’” she 
confided to him, as he lingered one night after an informal little 
dinner. ‘ But no less than fifty decorous dowagers can chaperone 
this trio!—In Paris and New York, bachelors are the most 
charming of hosts. It is always in good taste to imitate men 
of the world. Send out cards for a Sunday tea!” 

“Sunday?” protested Gladys, who loved her Sunday- 
afternoon Benediction. ‘Since Mr. Josselyn is engaged through 
the week, why not wait for the coming holidays?” 

“Because holidays are for—the others!” retorted Imogen, 
with a disdainful grimace. ‘Sundays are new and naughty,— 
and above all things, naughty novelties insure success. 
Mam’selle, you will not scruple to pour eau sucre for your favor- 
ite Joyce?” 

“ As our young friend desires,’ smiled Mam’selle, indulgently. 
“The Sunday of the Continent, of my France,—is the Holy 
Mass first, and then the féte-day. I see no wrong in the 
hospitality to the friends, petite Gladys!” 

“Oh, no wrong, of course,” admitted Gladys. ‘Pray ex- 
cuse me. My lack of sympathy with the man of society be- 
trayed me into intrusive speech.” 

“Is she snubbing my tea?” inquired Joyce, in disappoint- 
ment. The suggestion of the function had gratified him. 

“No, Mr. Josselyn. I was merely thinking aloud—that a 
man’s life—is an earnest thing.” 

“But surely you would not:deny him all social pleasures ?” 

“No, but I: would urge him not to sacrifice real for fictitious 
pleasure. The young man once committed to the social whirl, 
seems to ‘me to lose the greater joys outside it!” 
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“Oh, Gladys is a social heretic,” scoffed Imogen petulantly. 
“The greater joys are things to be demonstrated.” __ 

“‘ Challenged, Miss Broderick,” laughed Joyce, i in earnest jest. 
He desired the girl to explain herself. 

“T accept,” said Gladys, with a resolute look at Imogen. 
She liked Joyce so well that she had ideals for him. They 
were not of the social order. 

“True social pleasure,” she asserted, gently, “surely con- 
sists in intimate intercourse with the congenial spirits whom we 
complement, and who complement us; yet society sacrifices 
these to a host of smart acquaintance. Then, the arts, for 
instance, which are among our highest enjoyments, are subor- 
dinated to the chat of the boxes. Eclectic development stand- 
ing first of purely personal pleasures, is surrendered necessarily, 
because the worldling cannot serve two masters. Even the 
delight of travel has been marred by convention, since Nature 
becomes only a scenic spectacle, when the pomp and purple of 
an artificial existence glitter between the great Mother and 
human hearts. As for pleasure’s rarest regions of soul and in- 
tellect, society, as it is, has neither leisure nor thought for 
them. Do its pretty, superfluous, frivolous functions compensate ? 
Not to all women; and surely to fewer men!” 

“TI confess to a weakness for gend/emen,’’—distinguished 
Imogen. ‘‘The best and most brilliant of men falls short of his 
possibilities, undeveloped on his social side.” 

Joyce’s perplexed eyes turned wistfully from face to face. 
Which was wiser,—worldly woman, or unworldly girl? Subtler 
than the spell of Imogen’s more magnetic beauty, was Gladys’ 
fine charm for him. He liked her pure eyes and fair face, her 
earnest thoughts and serious tastes; her soul that impressed 
him as the gentler reflection of the souls of Father Martin and 
Stephen. But Imogen’s theories appealed resistlessly to his 
ambition and vanity. The advice that flatters self-love is rarely 
rejected. Needless to say that Imogen gained her point. 

So on one eventful Sunday, still remembered on the Pacific 
coast, Joyce, son of Anne Joyce and Hiram Josselyn, born and 
bred in the Maintown farm-house, served the ¢/ite of San Fran- 
cisco with Russian tea and other beverages more characteristic 
of jovial bachelorhood. On a week-day, the rapid masculine 
set would have laughed such a tame entertainment as a “tea” 
to scorn; but as Sunday was a day for yawning their heads 


. 
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off, they presented themselves to a man, with the single excep- 
tion of Dick Dawson, whom a new automobile detained in the 
suburbs. He had lost control of it and its chaffeur simultane- 
ously, in his devotion to its superfluous hamper of champagne 
Sec. 

Mam’selle seniorized Mrs. Doliy Pemberton’s nominal hostess- 
ship. Imogen contrived to be inevident until the last hour. 
Then she drove on with her luncheon-guests, in the pose of 
one persuaded. In an armor of jet over lustreless white silk, 
she was of dashing yet subdued distinction, and Joyce exulted 
to welcome her. Gladys had arrived with Mam’selle, but soon 
retreated to the music-room, where her host was not. free to 
follow her. 

Originally modest in scope, Joyce’s suite had been extended 
at the time of Stephen’s criticism of it, by the inclusion at 
either end of an adjoining studio, previously locked off and 
rented separately. Equipped as music and billiard rooms, these 
now gave character as well as spaciousness to the apartment as 
a whole, and suggested an artistic rather than a pretentious 
atmosphere. Such appointments as lacked value, like Joyce 
himself, achieved effect. The correct florist and caterer had 
evinced tact and taste, in their modest service, and no ostenta- 
tion offended. The dainty frozen fruits, punches glacés, and 
flower-shaped ices in evidence, proffered ideal rather than 
material refreshment; and the floral decorations were confined 
to clusters of roses serving to conceal the electric bulbs, poeti- 
cally substituted by shaded candles. Swaying measures from 
Mexican harps and guitars floated from the outer staircase, lin- 
gering along the air as tenderly as tremulous sighs of love. 

Handsome, well-turned-out, in highest spirits, and enjoying 
himself as irresponsibly as his gayest guest, Joyce passed from 
group to group, his contagious smile winning the world’s smile 
for him. 


“Laugh, and the world laughs with you,” 


is a truism,—and the triumph of Joyce exemplified it. Super- 
cilious matrons, high-colored and portly in heavy velvets and 
satins, lowered their critical lorgnons inch by inch, conceding 
resistless approval. Conservative spinsters, whom curiosity alone 
had tempted to risk their orthodox reputations by unorthodox 
dissipation on the Seventh Day, fell blushing victims to Joyce’s 
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impartial gallantries, and forgave him his reputed wild-oats. 
Splendidly set-up men, whose grooming could give points to the 
most correct Easterner, over punches frozen and otherwise (but 
chiefly otherwise), voted Joyce a good fellow who didn’t poison 
his friends! The gay, glowing, overdressed girls flirting simul- 
taneously with host and guests as they sipped frothed chocolate 
and nibbled ices, pronounced “ bachelor-teas just too sweet for 
anything,” and challenged each and every unfortunate bachelor 
present to follow the Josselyn example. Even the Colonel, as 
he vacillated with the regularity of a pendulum between Mam’- 
selle and the smoking-ro@m’s mysteriously attractive sideboard, 
was soothed to a state ofjlamb-like meekness, though at first he 
had pooh-peohed with seathing scorn his associate’s social 
splurge. ata 

“Is n’t our evolved Joyce adorable?” whispered Imogen to 
Gladys, as in the thinning crowd they drifted together. ‘He 
is no longer a boy, but a man—to be reckoned with!” 

“Ye—es,” admitted Gladys, lifting her muff to inhale its 
mass of natural violets. She was a study in unrelieved violet 
velvet, to which Imogen ascribed her delicate pallor. But 
Gladys’ color was a barometer visibly registering her emotions. 
The unsolved problem of social life was depressing her. 

“What an enthusiastic assent,” laughed Imogen, satirically. 
“* Faint praise,’ you know. Why so grudging to Joyce’s change 
for the better?” 

“ Mais oui,” beamed Mam’selle, overhearing the words as the 
Colonel escorted her through the rooms. ‘“ Our deau gargon has 
found himself. He is no longer gauche. He is trés comme il 
Jaut,—Monsieur Josselyn!” 

As the Colonel’s gray head bent devotedly towards Mam’- 
selle’s coiffure, Imogen’s lips curled in scornful amusement. 

“How unspeakably absurd,” she murmured;—‘‘and yet— 
what an idyl! But love-idyls, alas, are for youth!’*> 

“ But love renews youth, Mrs. Raymond!” 

Imogen suggested refreshments, and the men surrounding 
them sped away in her service. She had decided upon a word 
here and now to Gladys. Environment would lend its effect. 

“Love is a new word on your lips, my vestal,” she said 
significantly. ‘Who is reconciling you to the human senti- 
ment? As to the legend of love’s immortal youth, consider 
the paradox,—since love is the maturer of lovers!” 

VOL. LXXVI.—44 
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Her face, as she smiled at Gladys, had a dangerous beauty. 
Beneath the smile glittered a menace. 

“Our host, for instance,” she confided in a lower voice. 
“Who runs, reads the change even you admit in him. Expe- 
rience alone matures boyhood’s crudity to magnetic manhood. 
In our absence, my child, Joyce has lived!” 

“Lived? But of course he has lived!” 

“Lived in the emotional sense, you incorrigible innocent. 
The ‘eternal feminine,’ you know, and all that!” 

“No, Mrs. Raymond, I do not know,” refuted Gladys, with 
sudden hauteur.- Before the proud purity of her gaze, Imogen’s 
eyes sank. With a laugh of derision to cover her discomfiture, 
she awaited her returning knights of the table. 

“Hot chocolate, or punch @ /a anything,—but no ices,” she 
shivered, as they reached her. “I find the altitude of Miss 
Broderick’s social ideals sufficiently freezing! Stimulate my 
depressed temperature with the latest gossip of the Clubs!” 

She sauntered away with the Clubs’ gayest spirits. Gladys, 
demolishing a blush-rose ice frozen petal by petal, smiled and 
chatted mechanically, with her thoughts on Imogen’s words. 
Their innuendo was unmistakable, and Imogen never spoke idly. 
Of what had Joyce been guilty,—what ? 

Gladys was not ignorant of the sin of the world; but in 
pure natures,—a divine truth incomprehensible to the coarse and 
evil-minded,—such abstract knowledge but intensifies personal 
innocence; and as yet she had failed to realize that moral 
laxity was not as remote from the individual man with whom 
she came in social contact, as from her own chaste and immuned 
soul. Scandalous gossip had been as impossible to Raymond as 
it was to Mam’selle; and Imogen was both too proud and too 
fastidious to offend the spiritually delicate; so Gladys had pre- 
served in the world the inviolate atmosphere characterizing the 
convent; and that desecration should approach her first through 
Joyce, seemed to the girl the refinement of cruelty. Ever since 
the evening at Carruthdale when Dr. Castleton had related the 
pathetic story of Joyce’s boyish ambition, her sympathies had 
been with its humble hero: and recognizing that spiritual fail- 
ure tragedizes temporal success, she had prayed much for the 
quickening of his soul-life. If mere natural pity is akin to love, 
the prayer of spiritual pity and zeal sows the seed of tender 
thought and memory. In Europe, Gladys had remembered 
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Joyce. Reassociated with him just as the irrevocable loss of 
Stephen tempted her girlish heart to loneliness, though her soul 
still exulted in its holy sacrifice, she had found the impetuous 
young American a refreshing relief from Old World blaséism 
and foreign diplomacy, and unconsciously had played into Imo- 
gen’s hands, by promoting him from acquaintance to intimacy. 
Of the good faith and perfect truth of Imogen’s words, she had 
a vague distrust; yet partial justification, at least, she knew they 
must possess, and the suggestion of a flaw in Joyce’s moral 
life burned between her and him like an angel’s sword of 
flame. 

The ‘soft strain from the stairway seemed to sob afar and 
faintly; the flowers blurred before her eyes; the lights flickered 
and dimmed, and the murmur and clink and light laughter pre- 
vailing, confused her like an undispelled dream. The hurt of 
her first disillusion bewildered her, wounding her soul even 
more deeply than her human heart. She revolted with the 
fierceness of a virginal nature aroused, from the whited sepul- 
chre of masculine life, into which her first glance was taken. 
All the infinite pain and pity of the pride of life, of the sin of 
the flesh, of the evil that men do, seemed disclosed to her in 
one overwhelmingly sudden revelation. From the spurious civil- 
ization, the superficial morality, the surface-culture beneath which 
unshriven spirits lurk like mocking ghosts, that go to make up 
human life as it is lived, the world’s glory as it reigns, the 
ethics of society obtaining under seal of Mammon, she shrank 
with a distaste first and chiefly spiritual. Her thoughts sped to 
the tender Christ,—to the proximate church where even now 
'the beautiful service of Benediction was concluding. How 
wounded the Sacred Heart must be with it all! How it seemed 
to profane the white, white-Eucharist! As the fickle crowd dis- 
persed, keen in quest of new interest, now that curiosity as to 
the Josselyn tea was satisfied, her eyes, with pathetic eagerness, 
sought for Mam’selle and Imogen. She felt a feverish desire to 
escape from Joyce’s rooms. But already her host had joined 
her. : 


“At last,” he sighed, sinking into a seat beside her. ‘‘ How 
inhospitable to speed the departing guest! But Mrs. Raymond 
forbade me to indulge myself till the rest of the world had gone 
its way, and it was hard to be so near and yet so far from 
you! May I make up, now, for lost time?” 


. 
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He was radiant with excitement, and looked exultant and 
happy. The laughing, mischievous spirit always uppermost in 
his bright moods, was in full possession of him. He leaned 
towards her confidently. The impulse to express himself,—per- 
haps still more to impress himself, was upon him! The lights 
glowed in his eyes, and on his flushed face the glow of the 
flowers seemed reflected. But the blight of darkness and frost 
was in Gladys’ reserved manner. Never before had she failed 
to meet his overtures half-way,—never before denied him the 
most cordial response and sympathy. Was it his Sunday function 
that had displeased and disappointed her? With the exultant 
glow fading out of his face, he gazed at her in helpless dis- 
may. 

“We are indebted to you for a charming afternoon,” she 
said, with crushing formality. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
tell Mrs. Raymond that I am waiting for her? We, too, must 
be taking leave.” 

“But you are forgetting my little supper,” he protested. 
“T have ordered it up for just us Pioneers, you know. Are 
you sure you have made the grand tour of my rooms? I have 
been anticipating the pleasure of showing you—” 

“Thank you, but I have an engagement—” 

“You shall be released in time for the evening, truly. Just 
excuse me while I dispense with the orchestra—” 

The final serenade was da capo-ing itself plaintively. The 
dark-eyed Mexicans had played on and on in Sicaakel patience, 
awaiting a word of appreciation, as well as of dismissal. They 
were tired, athirst, and perhaps more than all, a bit heart-sick 
for natural human kinship with the fellow-creatures about them. 
Young and hot-blooded, passionate at heart and romantic of 
temperament, their profession was not. a cold matter of business 
to them, but a minstrelsy surviving the romantic age. 

As Joyce’s friendly smile flashed upon their horizon, their 
tragical eyes brightened; and with supple fingers still caress- 
ing the resonant strings, they gazed at his bright face expec- 
tantly. 

“Say, you boys,” he praised, “you’ve done splendidly! 
Music Mexicana tiptop,—beats the world, and all that! Now, 
there’s a spread for you ready and waiting below-stairs. And 
here’s a nugget apiece to remember me by!” 

With graceful bows, and gestures of courteous protest, the 
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Mexicans rose to their gold-pieces,—a sextette transfigured. 
They responded perfervidly, like the children of tropical nature 
and passionate song that they were. The Sefior their host 
was “‘a fair god” of immortal beauty and youth. His home was 
a palace, and the music of Mexico sung its song for him only ! 
When he made his laughing way back to Gladys, seated within 
sight and sound of the little scene, her reserve had softened 
perceptibly. He was kind, he was tender, and if he had erred, 
it was not for her to judge and sentence, but to regenerate 
him! As her spirits rebounded, unconsciously she coquetted 
with her muff, as in presence of the animate, a girl instinctively 
coquettes with inanimate things. Its purple velvet shimmered 
elusively,—its cream lace fluffed seductively,—and the scent of 
its violets floated to him. Their blue shades matched her eyes, 
—their darker purple shades, his! The similitude seemed to 
give him a claim upon them. Discarding his boutonniére,—a 
single chrysanthemum,—he broke off a violet cluster. 

“‘May I wear your colors, Miss Broderick?” he asked, and 
adjusted them before her answer. 

Gladys was nothing if not conscientious. Youth’s irrespon- 
sible point of view had been shut from her alike by her mother- 
lessness, by her father’s companionship, and by the sweet dignity 
of the religious, her girlhood’s teachers, whose gentle joy of the 
Holy Ghost has no touch in common with flippancy. It seemed 
to her that Joyce trod the verge of a crisis. The social tempta- 
tion is a peril to the unspiritual. She must ignore his past, 
and think only of his future. A true friend’s word was in 
season. 

“My colors,” she warned him, “are not the carnival-colors 
of the world of pleasure, Mr. Josselyn.” 

Below-stairs the feasting Mexicans gaily twanged their gui- 
tars. From the adjoining room, clicking billiard-balls and light 
laughter sounded. But the candles and roses framed the main 
suite like a sanctuary, where girl and man, soul and soul, faced 
each other. 

“The world,” repeated Joyce, stepping closer, bending lower 
towards her. ‘‘You have a grievance against the world, Miss 
Broderick. What is it?” 

Her clear eyes lifted, looking into his steadfastly. 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world?” 
she asked him, in answer. 


. 
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He stared at her wonderingly, in startled silence. Father 
Martin, Stephen, had put the same question. Why was this 
one text for ever rising against him, on the lips of those he 
loved best? An intuition, a presentiment, of fateful significance 
disturbed him. But his human hurt and disappointment ex- 
ceeded his spiritual unrest. So Gladys did not like him as a 
society-man, a worldling;—and he had been exulting that she 
was a witness of his success! 

“If the world profits less than its face-value promises, still 
its gain seems worth while!” he insisted, resentfully. “Is your 
ideal for others quite fair, Miss Broderick, considering that you 
—that you—” 

Her soft laugh answered him. She liked the impulsive candor 
that was valorous rather than discreet. His judgment had its 
justice, and policy was refreshingly lacking. Her eyes, smiling 
up at him, looked like bluebells steeped in sunshine. Joyce 
thought he had never seen her quite so approachable. 

“Considering that I preach ideals I fail to practise?’ she 
finished for him, mischievously. ‘I admit that appearances are 
strongly against me; but grant the benefit of the doubt to my 
convictions, Mr. Josselyn, till I begin to live my own life! I 
share Mrs. Raymond’s until the New Year, that her social re- 
turn may be made easy. As Advent is near, my dissipations 
already are ending. I may call this my farewell-appearance!”’ 

“You propose to withdraw altogether from society?” he 
questioned, incredulously. 

“No, but I shall be no longer a slave to society. There is 
work,—work of duty,—to be done by day; and personal tastes 
to indulge in my free time, quite aside from the social routine. 
These conventional functions have lost their- charm for me. 
They play at humanities, but do not live them. I wish to live 
life at its full high-tide;—-not to waste my youth in its shal- 
lows.” 

“Then all this—this brilliance and beauty,—really have no 
fascination for you?” he asked, with a dazzled glance about 
him. 

“Atmospheres of beauty are fascinating to us all. Lights 
and flowers and music, men and women at their gayest and 
fairest if not at their best, are magnetic influences, and the 
human side responds to them. But our spiritual, our intellectual, 
our heart-sides, too, have their claims.” 
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“Oh, as to the heart-side, I’m with you,” hastened Joyce, 
jumping at his chance. ‘ You know, now, Miss Broderick that 
I—er— ”’ 

From the billiard-table sounded the click of balls, as Dolly, 
now the room’s solitary occupant, idly toyed with the cue, 
while smoking. At the opposite end of the suite, Imogen was 
trying Joyce’s new upright with a hard, cold, brilliant touch, 
her arpeggios covering Breezy’s baby-talk to Mam’selle, while 
the Colonel beamed upon both, and admitted that Dolly junior 
did due credit to his grandfather! But in the main suite, 
Gladys and Joyce stood alone; their eyes seeking and hiding, 
their hearts responding yet resisting, their faces flushing and 
paling, after the fashion of young eyes and young hearts and 
young faces the world over. Gladys found herself listening 
breathlessly for Joyce’s next words,—and Joyce’s heart throbbed 
violently, as if to silence him. What was he tempted to say, 
by the spell of the hour, in the presumption of success? To 
betray his lurking sentiment for Gladys had never been his 
conscious expectation; it was Imogen who thrilled and daunted 
and allured him; but as the girl stood before him fair and 
sweet and gracious, yet provocatingly remote even in her near- 
ness, not only the primeval impulse of Adam to claim Eve 
asserted itself, but all that was best and highest in Joyce in- 
stinctively cried out for what seemed its complement. 

“Miss Broderick,” he stammered, “the social side isn’t 
in it with the heart-side, of course! You must know that I— 
= ” 

But whatever words were upon Joyce’s lips, they were 
destined not to be spoken. At the door which he had closed 
upon the grateful Mexicans sounded a sudden knock, followed 
by the abrupt entrance of Hans Kauffmann. Disdaining the 
elevator, and mounting the stairs two at a time, at the Sunday- 
hour when Joyce, on general principles, had asserted that he 
was always alone, it had not occurred to Hans to associate the 
decorated hall and festive lights with the Proneer’s sub-editor. 
Jollifications in the different studios were of frequent occur- 
rence, and he had ascribed the palms and candelabra of the 
hall to one of these. His haste to rectify his mistake was by 
no means lessened as the Colonel’s familiar growl betrayed his 
proximity. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,—excuse me,” he stammered, backing 
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and advancing alternately in distressed indecision. ‘I just ran 
up as you told me, sir,—”’ 

“Fly, Hans, or the terrible Colonel will fall foul of you!” 
laughed Joyce, coneealing his annoyance. 

But the Colonel was already upon them, a sudden quest for 
Gladys having been instituted by Imogen, who decided that the 
téte-a-téte in session had been of sufficient duration. Editor and 
foreman stared at each other with startled eyes. The Colonel, 
who knew nothing of Joyce’s friendship for Hans, was the more 
aghast of the two. 

“Nothing the matter at the Pioneer, is there?” he de- 
manded, curtly. 

“Oh, no, sir! I just stopped in with a message to Mr. 
Josselyn— ” ' 

“What is it?” inquired Imogen, flashing imperiously to the 
front. “Do give us the latest specials!” 

“It isn’t about my baby, is it?” suggested Breezy, ner- 
vously. ‘“‘Oh Dolly, do let’s go home!” 

“Sensible woman!” agreed the Colonel, who was beginning 
to long for his newspapers and slippers. ‘The hearthstone,— 
with a congenial and sympathetic companion to share it,” he 
added, casting sheeps’-eyes at the flushing Mam’selle, “is the 
true social setting for man and woman. Home-life, not this 
gadabouting—” 

But for once the Colonel’s eloquence was rudely interrupted. 
Suddenly, up from the street rose a news-boy’s insistent cry. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!” 

““W—w—what?” stammered the Colonel, purple to the 
verge of apoplexy, with surprise and rage. ‘‘ What Extra? 
Whose Extra?—” 

Without an apology even to Mam’selle, he tore down the 
stairs bareheaded, as lithely as any youth. 

‘““Has some one got a beat, and we not in it?’ demanded 
Joyce, excitedly. ‘‘ By Jove, Hans, if the Pioneer is left—” 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!—Extra Daily Scout. Full ac- 
count of the Pioneer Mine Disaster! Extra! Extra! Extra!” 

As Hans dashed from the room, Joyce stood paling and 
silent. A disaster in the mine meant the slump of values. His 
thought went no further than this. 

‘“‘ Supper, sir!’’ announced the waiter, flinging open the por- 
tiéres screening the ante-room table. It was set out with can- 
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dles and flowers and fancy-pieces in fruits and bonbons. Wine 
glowed, carafes glistened, the damask cloth was fluted and 
crimped into a fine fern pattern, the napkins opened like bloom- 
ing lilies, each calyxed by a golden roll. An odor of rich 
viands floated towards them. 

“Extra! Extra!” 

“Supper is served, sir,” reiterated the waiter, reproachfully. 

Supper! Oh, the satire, the mockery of it! Joyce hissed 
an anathema through his teeth. 

“Sit down, Joss,” urged Dolly, pushing a chair towards 
Joyce. ‘Don’t look like a ghost, man! It’s bound to be a 
hoax,—the mere dodge of a rival paper!” 

“No!” murmured Joyce, with white lips. “It is not a 
fake, Dolly. The Scout is against us, but it’s methods are 
straight. There’s something wrong with the Pioneer!” 

“Qh, an explosion or two establishes a mine,” consoled 
Imogen flippantly. ‘A disaster is the best of advertisements!” 

“Ah, but the sudden and unprovided death of thé poor 
miners,—”’ cried Gladys, pitifully. 

“Ie bon Dieu grant repose to their souls,’ murmured Mam’- 
selle. 

“ Dolly Pemberton,” whispered Breezy, audible in her mater- 
nal excitement, “I want to go home to my baby this very 
minute— ” 

“Extra! LExtra!—The Pioneer Mine the Biggest Fraud on 
Record! Full Account of the Swindle. Owners off to Canada.— 
Extra! Extra!” 

““My God!” gasped Joyce, wildly. 

They stared at him in impotent silence. Even Imogen was 
appalled by the tragic announcement. 

If Joyce’s mine was a fraud,—what of Joyce ? 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1.—The English Benedictines and the French Benedictines 
resident in England are doing noble work in many of the eccle- 
siastical sciences, but there is a science especially dear to them 
—as indeed to all the sons of St. Benedict—the science of the 
Liturgy. The classic work on the subject is, of course, the 
Liturgical Year of Dom Gueranger. But that famous book 
labors under the disadvantage—we dare not call it a fault—of 
trying to serve two distinct purposes, viz., to provide solid litur- 
gical learning for the student, and to beget the knowledge and 
diffuse the love of the prayer of the church among the people. 
And Dom Gueranger, if we may express a private opinion, has 
not so skilfully concealed the evidences of technical learning as 
to enable his work to be thoroughly popular. 

But here is a delightful volume * by Dom Cabrol, brother 
Benedictine and worthy compeer of Dom Gueranger, which, in- 
stead of covering the whole liturgical year and treating it ex- 
haustively, has selected the general features of the public prayer 
of the church, has illustrated them by accurate—indeed pro- 
found—historical and antiquarian knowledge, and has, withal, so 
elaborated and decorated the learning it contains as to secure 
not only the interest of the scholar, but that of all the intelli- 
gent Catholic people. 

No work could be more edifying than such as this. Every 
Catholic who can read French ought to procure, read, and 
meditate over Le Livre de la Pritre Antique, and some able 
translator who has leisure ought to give the English-reading 
Catholics the benefit of this magnificent treatise. 

Dom Cabrol has an idea that is eminently correct: that the 
Catholic people do not know the beauty and the profundity of 
the prayers, the Mass, and the general liturgical service of the 


* Le Livre de la Priére Antigue. Par Dom Fernand Cabrol, Benedictine. Paris: Oudin. 
1900. 
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church, but that nothing could give them ‘greater stimulus in 
their spiritual life than to know this inheritance that is theirs 
as children of Holy Mother Church. 

In his preface the author narrates a ludicrous but very in- 
structive anecdote concerning La Fontaine. It seem the gentle 
and ingenuous fable-philosopher had attended some service in 
which a selection was read from the book of Baruch the prophet. 
In a burst of astonishment and delight at the beauty of the 
reading, he. left the church and saluted every one he met. with 
the exclamation, “Have you read Baruch?” Now Dom Cabrol 
takes occasion to ask the people, ‘“‘ Have you read. the missal?” 
“Do you know anything of the prayers of the breviary ?” 

In the missal is preserved, crystallized in prayer, the sweet- 
est, strongest spirit that ever breathed in Holy Church, the 
spirit of uncontaminated primitive Christianity. No creation of 
the human imaginative genius can compare with this marvellous 
epic of the Christian year written through the. days and the 
seasons of the missal and the breviary; no poem or drama ever 
composed can equal in depth and sublimity, in sweetness, in 
power, the ineffable poem of the Mass, or the moving drama 
of the divine office. ‘“‘The greatest. prayer-book in the world,” 
said Newman of the breviary; yet who among the Catholic peo- 
ple knows anything of it? And as for the Holy Mass, who is 
there among the laity that knows the least of its historical 
suggestions, who is there. that can transport himself in spirit to 
the Christian antiquity recalled by the vestments of the priest, 
pictured in his every movement at the altar, sounded in every 
tone of the verbal accompaniment of the sublime sacrifice ? 

Cardinal Manning in his classic, The Eternal Priesthood, com- 
ing to the points where he might be expected to speak of the 
priest's Communion, refrains, remarking only: “If I do not 
speak of Communion it is only because every priest knows what 
cannot be told in words.” Those who realize the significance, 
and feel the unction of the sacred liturgy, might likewise say: 
“Tf we do not attempt to describe the power and the beauty of 
the prayer of the church, it is because those who know it feel 
more than can be told, and those who know it not cannot be 
told.” And here is the service that Dom Cabrol’s book will do 
for those who take it up. It will introduce them to an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the divine liturgy, and it will, through the 
understanding, bind and affect the hearts of the people as they 
assist at the ancient Sacrifice of the Spouse of the Church and 
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listen to the words in which she, who has been with Him and 
has known Him from antiquity, tells the moving story of His 
life and death. 

Students of the Liturgy will be glad to know that the present 
volume from Dom Cabrol’s pen is only a forerunner of a com- 
plete scientific work on the liturgy, now in the hands of the 
learned Benedictines of the Farnborough monastery. 


2.—We trust that all the priests in the country will procure 
for themselves Father Tanquerey’s Synopsis Theologie Moralis,* 
the first volume of a complete course in Moral, which is to 
supplement the author’s well-known cursus in Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy. The present volume deals with Penance, Matrimony, and 
Holy Orders; the first two being the subjects, as every priest 
knows, which one finds occasion to look up most frequently. 
Father Tanquerey, after the manner of Lehmkuhl, makes an 
effort to combine the summary method of manuals with that 
deeper discussion of principles which characterizes special and 
elaborate treatises. In the application of principles he has ever 
before his mind, and upon his page, our domestic American 
conditions. This alone gives his work a great value, for he is 
very full upon this most important point. He has gone to 
great pains also in collecting the moral decisions of the Roman 
Congregations. Frequently, too, one comes upon a_ passage 
which furnishes excellent material for private direction or for 
public instruction; for example, the author’s admirable remarks 
on mixed marriages. Typographically the book is a delight to 
the eye. A full index is the final finish to a volume whose 
excellent qualities are almost beyond number. 


3.—We are glad to have so early an opportunity of welcom- 
ing a bookt which does much toward fulfilling a desire recently 
expressed that our English literature would be enriched with 
studies in the life of St. Francis and the early Franciscans 
which would place at the disposal of English and American 
readers the great stores of inspiring erudition recently ac- 
cumulated by the extraordinary “Franciscan movement” in 
Europe. The scope of Miss Macdonnell’s work takes in the 
history, presented in the form of biographical sketches, of 
the companions and of the most eminent successors in the 


* Synopsis Theologie Moralis: De Panitentia, Matrimonio, Ordine. Auctore Ad. Tan- 
querey, S.S. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1902. 

t Sons of Francis. By Anne Macdonnell. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 
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order, of the great founder himself. Giles the Ecstatic, 
Brother Leo, Frate Elias, John of Parma, Pope Celestine 
V., and Jacopone da Todi are the chief characters thus 
written about; and the very mention of these celebrated names 
will disclose to the Franciscan student how important a task 
this work sets itself to achieve. And it achieves it in a highly 
creditable manner. The author is familiar with the recent 
studies in early Franciscanism, and she employs this technical 
knowledge of her subject not in writing an exhaustive treatise 
of interest only to the specialist, but rather in presenting an 
earnest and attractive narration to the ordinary reader. Those 
marvellous days of the young order fresh from the last sad 
blessing of the holy founder seem to have taken hold of our 
author’s historical imagination and quite engaged her sympa- 
thies. But we regret that the same absorption into her subject 
does not appear in her style. Her language has not the so- 
briety, the impressiveness, and the dignity that we look for in 
one who has thoroughly undergone the influence of the times 
and the men she portrays. Too often the expression suggests 
the smartness of a twentieth century critic gazing curiously at 
the thirteenth. Too often we are reminded that if the picture 
on the canvas is medizval, the frame in which it is set, the 
light through which we see it, and the guide who describes its 
details, are modern, and very modern. Take this sentence for 
example: “ Peter was not one of those hermits who continually 
pay themselves for their austerities by shining pictures of plea- 
sures in the world, alternating to and fro between voluptuous 
excess and voluptuous deprivation.” Or this flippant remark on 
the killing of a friar by his jailer: ‘The occurrence caused no 
end of annoyance to Elias. There are so many inquiries made 
when you happen to kill a saint, even unintentionally.” And 
this expression from the Introduction: ‘‘ True Pantheist, how- 
ever good a Catholic—and indeed where’s the contradiction ?”’ 
This distance between style and theme is unhappily a charac- 
teristic of this work, and greatly lessens its value. The spell of 
the early Franciscan days-is not here; or if it is present at 
times, it is broken soon by the intrusion of a later spirit, which 
is noisy when we would be still. Nevertheless this book is 
fascinating. It has not a dry page. Incidents are thrown to- 
gether with a fine sense of historical proportion and carried 
along with a dramatic rapidity which make stimulating reading 
indeed. No student of Franciscan origins will neglect to read it. 


“ 
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4,—With the existing. plethora of Latin text-books of Scho- 
lastic philosophy, a new one needs to possess some proper ex- 
cellence to justify its appearance. The characteristics which 
the volume * just issued for the use of students in Mount Mel- 
leray Seminary might adduce as its: raison d’étre are copious 
and well chosen notes from modern writers,, many of them 
English, and a very satisfactory typographical arrangement. 
The volume covers logic and ontology. It is strictly scholastic 
in doctrine and form. The author, in his text, proceeds almost 
step by step in company with Rev. Charles Frick, S.J., in his 
two volumes issued in Freiburg. In the treatment of some 
questions, however, unlike Father Frick, he is not burdened 
with the necessity of justifying the Thomism of domestic doc- 
trine, and consequently the reader is relieved of several some- 
what tedious discussions on points of very secondary interest to 
the general run of students. There is, too, some, though not 
enough, practical recognition of the necessity of supplying the 
student with some adequate information concerning the views 
and arguments of modern philosophy. On finishing his philo- 
sophic course the Catholic student really: knows but little of 
either the strength or weakness of modern theories which he 
has disposed of in half a dozen lines, and by an argument 
ex absurdo. Nor is he sufficiently equipped to defend his own 
doctrines against an able opponent who takes his stand upon 
modern principles. We trust that the effort made to remedy 
this want by the author of this volume will be still more con- 
spicuous in the next one, in which he will deal with the re- 
maining divisions of his subject. If he does so his work will 
deserve and will cértainly meet with a hearty welcome from 
teachers and students. 


5.—The life of Father Dolling ¢ is the life of an apostle. 
Never have we read the history of a man more consecrated to 
God and to abandoned souls. He was an Anglican, but so 
Christ-like were his interior life and his external labors, that 
we hesitate not to call him a very prince in that communion 
of just souls which is the invisible kingdom of God’s Holy 
Spirit. For almost twenty years he worked in the slums of 
Portsmouth and London. Despising conventionalities, irritated 

* Summula Philosophie Scholastica in usum Seminarii Beate Marie de Monte Melleario 
Concinnata, Vol. 1.: Logica et Ontologia. Dublinii: apud Browne & Nolan. 


t Father Dolling: A Memoir. By Joseph Clayton. .London: Wells, Gardner, Darton 
& Co. 
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with officialism, but all absorbed in zeal and tenderness, he 
gave himself body and mind and heart and soul to the salva- 
tion of little children, the reformation of the criminal, the re- 
claiming of the outcast. Every day at his table from ten to 
forty of the poor and the unfortunate broke bread with him, 
and in this “sacrament of a common meal,” as his striking 
phrase is, took heart of hope from his inspiring presence, his 
paternal kindness. Until he could preach no more, until his 
toil-broken body lay down in final rest last May, he begged 
and sweated for his poor. God give him sweet repose! No 
man whose vocation is to work for souls can read this sketch 
of his glorious life without feeling lifted up to purer love for 
the world’s Redeemer and to more vehement zeal for those 
unhappy multitudes who know not yet what it is to have been 
redeemed. 


6—Some twenty-five years ago Father Bowden, of the 
London Oratory, edited a small English translation of several 
of the spiritual works written by Blosius, that famous monk of 
whom Lady Lovat has written a biography, entitled An English 
Benedictine of the Sixteenth Century. That translation, after at 
least three editions, went out of print; and with the possible 
exception of Zhe Mirror for Monks, translated by the late 
Bishop Coffin (C.SS.R.), Blosius was rapidly sinking into 
oblivion when Father Wilberforce, the English Dominican, came 
to the rescue. In quick succession he has presented us with 
translations of two very valuable works, Zhe Spiritual Instruc- 
tion and Comfort for the Faint-Hearted.* In addition, a new 
and cheap publication of two smaller works, Mirror for Monks 
and Oratory of the Faithful Soul, has been undertaken by the 
same house, the London Art and Book Company, which brought 
out Father Wilberforce’s translations. 

To few books has it been given to meet with such en- 
couraging success as that attained by the English version of 
Blosius’ Spiritual Instruction. The translator’s choice was a 
wise one; the impression made by his work has been simply 
profound: to numerous souls it has brought inspiration, com- 
fort, and guidance in the paths that lead toward perfection. 
For the new companion volume we look for almost equal suc- 
cess, fulfilling as it does a kindred purpose. The first book 

*Comfort for the Faint-Hearted. By Ludovicus Blosius, O.S.B. (Louis de Blois). 
Translated from the Latin by Bertrand A. Wilberforce, of the Order of St. Dominic. London: 
Art and Book Company. 
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called upon souls to look away from self and toward God; this 
second bids them to abandon anxiety and depression and fear, and 
to confide unendingly in the divine Goodnéss. Much of the 
text is not Blosius’ own, but is composed of extracts from 
Tauler, Suso, Florentius, and various of the, Fathers; yet it has 
our good old abbot’s stamp upon it and is redolent of his spirit, 
and will teach souls the truths he loved to dwell upon. If you 
are ever tempted to doubt, discouragement, faint-heartedness, 
timorousness, or scruples, read this book and.be comforted; and 
pray for the man who has so graciously introduced to. the 
notice of our century the precious teachings.of Louis of Blois. 


7.—As the excavations in Pompeii have given the modern 
world a glimpse into the domestic and social life of the ancient 
pagan world, so the excavations in the catacombs have re- 
vealed a great deal of the religious life of the early Christians. 
The earliest form of Christian history are the paintings on the 
walls in the catacombs, and it is a most interesting study to 
trace out the identity between the teachings of the church in 
the early ages and the teachings of the church to-day. Later 
on, when the art of mosaics developed, the method of the 
little cubes was used. The ninth century is the famous era of 
mosaics. Mrs. Morgan-Morgan* has given in her published 
lectures a most interesting statement of the results obtainable 
from the study of the mosaics in the ancient Christian churches. 


8.—Mabel Osgood Wrightt has given us a new book all 
about dogs and the children who love them. It may be taken 
as a curious bit of psychological study, why it is that people 
who love dogs do not love cats. The author differentiates the 
two classes. She ranks among the cat-lovers ‘‘ladies who pre- 
fer indoors to outdoors.” She has given with the text of an 
entertaining lot of gossip about dogs a collection of pictures 
of dogs, with all kinds of expression in their faces and in all 
kinds of funny attitudes. 


9 —Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowlert has achieved success in busi- 


* Between the Cubes ; or, Some of the Lessons of the Mosaics in the Ancient Christian Churches 
in Rome. By Mrs. Morgan-Morgan. Trastevere, Rome: St. Anthony's Press. 

+t Dogtown. Being some chapters from the Annals of the Waddles Family, set down in the 
language of house people. By Mabel Osgood Wright, author of Tommy Anne, The Friendship 
of Nature, Birdcraft, etc. Illustrated by Portraits from life by the Author. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

t The Boy, How to Help Him to Succeed. A Symposium of Successful Experiences. By 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., assisted by three hundred and nineteen American Men of marked 
ccom plishment. Boston: Oakwood Publishing Company, 
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ness life, and has been in close touch with many other men 
who have secured eminent success in business life. In his 
book he not only tells the best way for a boy to climb the 
rungs of the ladder to the heights of prosperity, but he gets a 
brilliant galaxy of profit-makers to do likewise. There is much 
that is wise between the covers of this volume. If we were 
so inclined, we might find fault with his ideals. After all, the 
best thing in life is not to get money or to be a successful busi- 
ness man. Such books as Mr. Fowler’s do contribute a good 
deal to the uplifting of life by bettering the desire for higher 
social conditions. Much of crime and immorality is due to 
poverty and straitened circumstances, but it is well to guard 
against the other extreme—that poverty is always vicious or 
that wealth is always virtuous. Many men are honored in the 
community because they are prosperous, but in the scales of 
divine justice the poor woman with tattered shawl that begs 
the crust of bread at the basement door of the prosperous 
merchant goes as precious metal, while the merchant’s morality 
is that of counterfeit or of base alloy. Such advice as Mr. 
Fowler gives in ‘‘How to help the boy to succeed” is sound 
and healthy. 


10.—Madame Lehmann achieved marvellous success on the 
operatic stage, and she did it largely by hard work and by dint 
of perseverance. She has given the fruit of her life’s study in 
a volume * which will be of most practical benefit to aspiring 
singers. The art of singing, the use of the voice, the method 
of breathing, the manipulation of throat and teeth and lips, and 
the vocal organs that are brought into play to produce and 
color the tone and to form the various registers,—all these re- 
ceive adequate treatment from one who knows whereof she 
speaks. Added to her practical treatises there is an unusual 
wealth of illustration showing the practical workings of the 
vocal organs while in usé. The treatises on ‘How to Sing” 
represent the results of the author’s life endeavor, and there 
is infused into them much of her own personality as we: as no 
end of incident and anecdote of her experiences. 


11.—Father Heuser’s curiously constructed book ft is, taken 


* How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. [Illustrated with portrait and diagrams. Translated 
by Richard Aldrich. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
t The Harmony of the Religious Life. By Herman J. Heuser. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
VOL. LXXVI.—45 
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as a whole, a strong stimulus to practical piety. By the means 
of an elaborate allegory in which the soul is fancied as an 
organ, and all the varieties of religious experience some part or 
function thereof, he teaches many a clear and energetic lesson 
to religious, and especially to those religious whose vocation 
places them in the class-room. The book would serve excel- 
lently as a guide to examination of conscience; it would hard- 
ly do as a manual of the higher science of the interior life. 
The latter pages give principles and counsels in pedagogy, 
which we think the best part of the work. Undoubtedly it 
will guide and inspire many souls struggling to-be faithful to 
their great consecration to God and to the young. 


12 —That incredibly productive maker of books, Mr. An- 
drew Lang, presents us with one proof more of his infinite 
reading and his dextrous versatility. James VI. and the Gow- 
vie Mystery* is the name of this volume—we dare not say his 
latest, for in the three months since its publication something in 
literature, a new fairy book, a Christmas legend, or a study in 
the philosophy of religion, has most probably been added to 
the works of “ Merry Andrew”—and it deals with one of those 
mysteries of history about which the ordinary reader knows 
little, but specialists in curious research have written a great 
deal. In the year 1600 James VI. of Scotland called at the 
castle of Lord Gowrie and took luncheon. Before the king left 
the house his host and his host’s brother were slain by the 
royal attendants. What was the cause and motive of the mur- 
der? There lies the problem, and a very vexing one it has 
ever been. Mr. Lang’s explanation is that Lord Gowrie and 
his brother had laid a trap for the undoing of James, and were 
the victims of their own device. He supports this view with 
acute interpretations of such evidence as we already possessed 
in the case, and with powerful arguments drawn from new 
sources which he now publishes for the first time. It is, all 
told, an interesting chapter in Scottish history, and never was 
it made so interesting as when touched with the magical pen 
of Lang. 


* James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery. By Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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The Month (Dec.): Apropos of the completion of its hundredth 

volume, gives a sketch of the changes it has undergone 
since its first appearance in July, 1864, and mentions 
how some.of Newman’s early contributions were travestied 
by Punch, Fr. Tyrrell, continuing a paper on Mysteries, 
shows that the unseen world beyond the world of ‘science 
cannot be known, even partially, except under the veil 
of mysteries, which are therefore necessary to progress, 
since it implies a straining after adjustment to the whole 
of things. James Britten, writing on Catholics and the 
Press, mentions the suspicions that obsess Protestant 
minds to the effect that the press is largely manned by 
Catholics and conducted in their interest; and shows the 
real state of affairs by citing instances to prove that 
Catholics have been refused the courtesy of the pages of 
representative papers in London, in which to correct 
calumnious statements made by anti-Catholics, 
(Jan.): Publishes some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Cardinal Newman to Zhe Month concerning the proper 
character for a Catholic periodical. Fr. Thurston, apro- 
pos of the publication of M. Vignon’s St. Linceul du 
Christ, examines the historical evidence concerning the 
Holy Shroud, which M. Vignon touched upon very in- 
adequately. From his examination Fr. Thurston con- 
cludes that the shroud is not authentic but a forgery, 
and was believed to be only a representation of what 
the real shroud of our Saviour is supposed to have been. 
Fr. Pollen, writing on the Irish Insurrection of 1579, 
under Sir James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald and Dr. Nicho- 
las Sander, says that whatever way we look at it, it 
‘comes before us as a sad and calamitous blunder, com- 
menced without good purpose, carried out without suffi- 
cient skill or energy, foredoomed to ruin, and bringing 
with it a long, long series of disasters.” 

The Critical Review (Nov., 1902): Contains a brief notice of 
Davidson’s Evolution and its Bearing on Religions, a work 
devoted to a review of the creeds of the past and the 
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effect which the growth of scientific knowledge has had 
upon them. This effect, the author contends, has been 
to disclose their erroneous and unsubstantial character, 
to eliminate superstition and supernaturalism, and thus 
aid in a very great measure healthy intellectual activity 
and growth. The greater part of the work is devoted to 
a consideration of civilization from the fall of Rome to 
the time of Luther, and to a discussion of modern Chris- 
tianity. All churches are criticised adversely, especially 
the Catholic Church, whose history is styled a “sad 
satire on human intelligence.” The author is convinced 
that every conception which man may form of his rela- 
tion to God, and every explanation of it which he may 
offer, will prove erroneous and in time will die. ‘‘ God 
is inconceivable.” Yet religion will live because ‘“ Her- 
bert Spencer’s view will live for ever, as long, at least, 
as man is a tenant of this planet.” 

The Monist (Jan.): Lucien Arréat has an experimental study ot 
religion in France. From inquiries addressed to people 
in various walks of life these conclusions are drawn: 
The Christians of France may be divided into four classes. 
The first includes the routine devotees, whose religion 
often borders on idolatry or fetichism. The second em- 
braces the enlightened believers, who observe their reli- 
gion in simplicity and honesty. To the third belong 
more intellectual church-folk, who think and _ reason 
much upon their faith. The fourth consists of the 
doubters, whose hold on Christianity is feeble and who 
seem always on the point of letting go completely. 
Taking all things together, it would be hazardous to 
affirm that the religious sentiment is weakening; and 
hazardous, on the other hand, to’ maintain that it is pre- 
serving its full vitality in society. There is a great deal 
of modification introduced by the more educated into 
the traditional dogmas, though the dogmas themselves be 
nominally professed in their ancient sense. The French 
Catholic’s attitude toward God is one of profound and 
prostrate submission, in distinction to the Anglo-Saxon’s 
attitude, which is one of easy freedom with the Deity, 
sometimes even almost equality. A grave danger, how- 
ever, both to society and religion, lies in the persistent 
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attempts of a certain school of philosophy in France to 
remove the divine sanctions and the intrinsic holiness of 
morality. These attempts are an ominous sign of de- 
terioration and decay. 


International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): Ira W. Howerth offers a 


Revue 


new definition of religion which shall avoid both the 
limitations and the dangers of nearly all previous defini- 
tions. For we have had as yet no notion of religion 
which includes all the content of that most complex 
idea; and none which provides the religious activity 
with a foundation impregnable to the assaults of science. 
We have been defining religion as belief, as feeling, or 
as ethical action. No one of these is comprehensive 
enough, neither can any one of them withstand the con- 
clusions and discoveries of philosophy and psychology. 
The only definition that can be safely stated in this 
stage of human thought, must be one that will avoid 
any precise determinations as to a Supreme Being, as to 
the nature of the religious emotion, as to the function of 
the ethical sense. Something like the following must 
suffice us until the race has more light upon this ulti- 
mate mystery: Religion is the effective desire to be in 
right relations to the power mantfesting itself in the uni- 
verse. This understanding of religion puts together the 
three elements of belief, feeling, and morality, and it is 
loose enough to admit without discomfiture all possible 
revelations of science. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Dec.): P. Vacandard writes that 
when a Catholic fails to be tolerant it is always through 
inconsistency, or better still, through lack of social edu- 
cation. Going on to speak of the church’s idea of toler- 
ance, he writes: ‘‘ The liberty of worships, abhorred by 
Pius IX. as hurtful to souls, is something more useful to 
the public good than constraint used to procure unity of 
belief; and then it becomes an obligation both for the 
church and for the state.” P. Gayraud intimates. that 
the articles of P. Durand, S.J., on Scripture lead to the 
following conclusions: Inspiration is compatible with in- 
accuracies of detail. Inspiration gives no better guaran- 
tee than that given by the acquired knowledge of the 
sacred writer. Possibly the Book of Genesis, composed 
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of citations or résumés of documents older than Moses, 
possesses no divine guarantee of exactness and truth. 
The Second Book of Machabees has not, perhaps, a 
greater historical authority than that of Jason of Cyrene. 

Le Correspondant (23 Nov.): Reviewing the history of the 
Kulturkampf, M. René Lavollé concludes that it was the 
admirable loyalty of the German people and its leaders, 
as well as their thorough organization, which obliged 
Bismarck, after fifteen years’ struggle, to take the road to 
Canossa. Apropos of the recently published life of the 
Princess Christine Trivulzio de Belgiojoso, who was so 
closely connected with the Italian revolution, Count 
Joseph Grabinski begins a sketch of her career. Le di- 
vorce dans le roman et au théétre is a rejoinder from 
M. Henry Bourdeaux to M. Paul Hervieux and the two 

’ MM. Marguerite, who are endeavoring to enlist the 

theatre in their campaign for the further extension of 
divorce. 
(10 Dec.): Cardinal Mathieu, continuing his account of 
the Concordat of 1801, relates the circumstances under 
which, to avoid an imminent rupture, Cardinal Consalvi 
went to Paris to see Napoleon. In La Gréve et l'arbi- 
trage M. Léon de Seilhac maintains that strikes have 
most usually resulted in favor of the workman. Some 
unpublished letters of Xavier de Maistre are edited and 
commented upon by P. Félix Klein. 

La Quinzaine (1 Dec.): Under the caption Comment Faire ? 
an anonymous author, after reviewing the present es- 
trangement between the clergy and the people in France, 
recommends as a remedy a broader education of semi- 
narists and a more active interest on the part of the 
parochial clergy in the temporal well-being of their peo- 
ple. M. George Fonsegrive (Mariage Union Libre) at- 
tacks the arguments advanced by MM. Paul and Victor 
Marguerite in favor of allowing divorce on the persis- 
tent application of one of the parties without any other 
grounds being alleged. 

(16 Dec.): M. Louis Arnould attempts to fix the place 
of Renan in the general evolution of the study of Chris- 
tian literature in France. In a second contribution the 
writer of Comment Faire? finds in the principles advo- 
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cated by Pope Leo XIII., in Rerum Novarum, the solu- 
tion of contemporary social troubles. On the occasion 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the manufacture of Gobelins M. Dimier gives an in- 
teresting appreciation of the value of tapestry in art. 

Démocratie Chrétienne (Dec.): This number gives a synopsis of 
the different courses in the social and political sciences 
offered during the last two years in the University of 
Lille. C. Calippe continues from the October number 
his very interesting record of the daily experiences of a 
priest who, with the approbation of his bishop, for the 
purpose of coming into closer contact with the working- 
men, is devoting part of each day to physical labor in a 
large manufacturing establishment. Chanoine Krekelberg 
presents a carefully prepared description of the associa- 
tion of German workingmen known as the “ Volksve- 
reine.” He gives the plan of organization, the principles 
and aims of the society, and then shows the amount of 
work that it has actually accomplished. 

Revue Bénédictine (Oct.): Dom Chapman, writing on St. Cypri- 
an’s De Unitate Ecclesiz, says that the interpolations in 
the original manuscripts were made after the author’s 
death, as shown by a codex existing about the fourth 
century, which codex was used by Pope St. Gelasius, 
St. Damasus, and St. Optatus. St. Cyprian taught that 
to be a member of the true church it was necessary to 
be in communion with the Roman See, but on account 
of the Novatian schism then existing, Cyprian’s writings 
are in some points vague, and this occasions passages 
which Puller and Benson interpret as teaching that to be 
in the true church it was necessary only to be in com- 
munion with some see, not particularly that of Rome. 

Rivista Internazionale (Oct.): E. Vercesi gives a sketch of the 
English Catholic Truth Society. 

(Dec.): Prof. Toniolo describes the origin and purpose 
of the International Union of Social Studies in Freiburg. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Dec.): G. Parravicino, discussing the 
mezzadria (a Tuscan usage of dividing profits between 
capitalist and laborer), says that it suggests a way of 
solving all industrial difficulties; and he finds it very 
significant that the chief organ of socialism in Italy, the 
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Avanti, rejects this plan. for the sake of maintaining a 
policy of opposition between capital and labor. L. 
Ferriani writes upon the unintelligent and ruinous habit 
of training children by a mere alternation of chocolates 
and whippings—far too prevalent among parents pre- 
sumably sensible. E. S. Kingswan writes in praise of 
Kraus’ sketch of Cavour, which, having had great success 
in German, has been translated into Italian. The same 
writer sketches Mgr. Seton’s history of his own family 
lately published in this country. 

(16 Dec.): E. di Parravicino, after praising Mr. Roosevelt 
for his share in the establishing of the International 
Board of Arbitration, describes the history of the Pious 
Fund case, and speaks of Archbishop Riordan in glow- 
ing terms. 

Civilta Cattolica (20 Dec.): Speaks with praise of L’Art et 
l’Autel, a magazine of Abbon, France, devoted to the 
diffusion of just views on Christian and ecclesiastical art, 
and which has now completed two years of useful exist- 
tence. 

Razén y Fe (Jan.): P. Murillo, continuing to discuss the decadence 
of the Latin races, considers the intellectual history of 
Europe in the years succeeding the Reformation. The 
first steps in the physics, mathematical sciences, and the 
first investigations and grand discoveries of modern 
Europe, all took place in the southern countries, or are 
due to savants who professed the Catholic religion. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Colén, Benedetti, Galileo, Descartes, 
Pascal, Torricelli, Mariotte, Volta, Galvani, were neither 
Anglo-Saxons nor Protestants; and Gutenberg and 
Copernicus were Catholics. Father Young’s Catholic and 
Protestant Countries Compared is cited in evidence. P. 
Villada gives the résumé of a book recently published by 
the Bishop of Adrianopolis on the teachings of the 
church with regard to liberalism,—defining what liberalism 
means, showing what are its principal errors, and present- 
ing its absolute and irrevocable condemnation “in various 
documents of infallible authority, among which must be 
mentioned the Syllabus.” 
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It has been frequently said that in this 

Political Attitude country the safety of the church lies in 

of Catholics. having Catholics evenly divided between the 

great political parties. Up to this moment 

in our political history there is no good reason why a Catholic 

as such should be identified with one party more than with 

another. It is a good thing to know that a Catholic is equally 
at home in the councils of either party. 

While our profound sympathy goes out to the persecuted 
congregations in France, still in their sad plight there is a 
practical lesson for the Catholics in the United States. The 
French Catholics as a body ranged themselves with the monarchy. 
There were undoubtedly very many circumstances that conspired 
to bring about this peculiar political attitude. Not the least 
of these circumstances are the traditional conservatism of Catho- 
lic peoples, their adherence to rooted institutions, and their 
suspicions of the new and the untried, especially when it points 
to such progenitors as had the Republic in France. Another 
reason may be found in the attitude of the Republic towards 
the church; to say the least, it was not friendly. But in spite 
of it all, it would have been wisdom on the part of the 
French Catholics to have accepted loyally the existing govern- 
ment. The Holy Father, with a far-seeing wisdom that has 
characterized his administration, has over and over again urged 
the French Catholics to accept the Republic. But in spite of 
his admonitions and exhortations, they continued to be mon- 
archists to a very great extent, and in this fact lay one great 
reason why they are persecuted by the Republic to-day. It 
may readily be seen that if the French Religious Orders as a 
body had become earnest supporters of the present régime in- 
stead of crowding it into the position of extreme antagonism to 
the church, there would have been awakened a friendliness 
towards things Catholic. If the masses of the French people, 
who are still at heart loyal to the church, had thrown the 
weight of their influence in favor of the Republic, the govern- 
ment would have been eager to please them and the edge of 
opposition would have been turned. What has been said of 
the condition of Catholics in France in a similar sense may be 
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said of the best Catholic energies in the Philippines. They 
were utilized in behalf of the Spanish domination, and when 
Spain went down they went down with her. 

The Catholic Church is above all parties, and it should not 
be made the tail to any party’s kite. In order to hold this 
even balance in this country it is the greatest wisdom to divide 
the Catholic forces between the great political parties, and at 
the same time not so to attach them to either that in any 
emergency they may be closely identified with any party. — 


The last yearly report of the St. Vincent 
sa yeoman aga de Paul Society of Brooklyn is an extra- 
or ordinary evidence of Catholic charitable 
work, and its recognition by the daily papers another evi- 
dence of the public interest which is being shown in the labors 
and methods of this society. During the past year this society has 
assisted and visited some 3,000 families, comprising almost 
15,000 people. In all 34,000 visits were made and some 
$55,000 distributed. The public institutions for the poor, the 
prisons and hospitals, have been visited every Sunday. The 
Ozanam Home has sheltered and provided for the welfare of 
some eight hundred women. A central office that will direct 
and systematize the general work of the society has been 
established. 

We point out these facts that the work of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society may be known more widely and its methods 
studied. The great result of this success. is that work is un- 
dertaken in the most voluntary spirit of religious charity. Their 
extended and constant labors are more than a sufficient answer 
to the shallow argument, at times so speciously advanced, that 
religion regards man’s welfare on!y in the world to come and 
allows him to suffer in this. 

And meanwhile also we extend a word of congratulation to 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society of Brook!yn, and to its presi- 
dent, Commissioner Thomas W. Hynes, for their many suc- 
cessful labors in the cause of Catholic charity. 


There does not appear to be any grow- 

ppp tae Sa ing sentiment in favor of Woman’s Suf- 
Suffrage. frage after a generation of free discussion. 
Many conservative publicists have expressed 
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a desire to give women the power to vote, but only when 
questions affecting the home were at stake, believing that wo- 
man’s unerring instinct for right would be a heavy makeweight 
against man’s subserviency to party affiliation, and a number of 
strong-minded women have worked unceasingly to secure the 
right to vote on the grounds that armed with the ballot woman 
would be better able to protect herself in the race of life; but 
the agitation seems to be losing its momentum. 

It has come to be a demonstrated fact that women do not 
want the right to vote. Outside the small coterie of agitators 
the rank and file of the women have never betrayed a burning 
desire to rush to the polls. When the Kelsey Bill was enacted 
by. the New York Legislature, giving women taxpayers the 
right to vote on questions of appropriations at special elections, 
only a very small proportion of the women availed themselves 
of the privilege. The Woman Suffrage Amendment was de- 
feated in Massachusetts by a vote of 137 to 47. In the Con- 
necticut Constitutional Convention there were but three votes in 
favor of giving the suffragists a hearing on a Woman’s Suffrage 
Amendment. In Iowa, where the great battle was fought, the 
waning power of the suffragists is indicated by the following 
figures: in 1898 the Legislature voted 49 to 47 against a 
Woman’s Suffrage movement; in 1900 it voted 55 to 43, and in 
1902 when the roll was called the vote stood 51 to 38. In 
New York State there is an organization forceful in numbers, but 
more particularly forceful in the character of its membership, 
which has for its avowed purpose the making of a persistent 
protest against laying on woman’s shoulders the burden of the 
ballot. In the face of this dignified protest men will not be 
overeager to impose on woman a privilege which she prefers 
not to possess. 

The best sentiment nowadays is in favor of solidifying the 
family as the unit of society. Husband and wife make one 
before the world. The right of voting in the hand of woman 
is a wedge to pry asunder what God has joined together. 


The article on ‘‘ Catholic Citizens and Public 
Catholic Citizens Fdycation” in the January issue has been 


and Public 


Education. such a revelation to the many who are in- 


terested in educational matters that it is 
now. affirmed by some who have not been heretofore sympa- 
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thetic with the Parish-School system that this branch of edu- 
cational work is no longer ‘‘a negligible quantity.” The frank 
as well as authoritative statement of our position, that we ask 
no subvention for religious teaching, has cleared the atmosphere 
of a good deal of misunderstanding, and has taken from many 
opponents the vital reason for their antagonism, and the facts 
that there are nearly five million dollars of capital invested, 
and that we are educating 41,149 children at an annual cost of 
$344,284.60 in our Parish Schools in New York alone, is a 
manifestation of our sincerity of purpose. Heretofore the policy 
followed in official reports has been to ignore, but the publica- 
tion of these figures will bring about official recognition. 

There are many other reasons besides the mere magnitude 
of the Parish-School system that will make official recognition 
the best policy. Not the least of these is the fact that when 
educators come to study our Parish Schools they will find that 
if there be any side on which they are weak it is the patriotic 
side. We have been compelled for the sake of conscience to 
educate our children outside of the channels where the highest 
patriotism is largely taught. Yet Catholics do love their 
country and are eager to absorb all that is best in its national 
life. It is a crime against the nation for the ultra-American 
to steel his face against the children of the nationalities who 
do not speak English, and compel thém to seek their education 
outside those agencies that will accelerate his absorption by 
and his assimilation with the civic body. How much better it 
would be to come to them with the olive branch and say to 
them: ‘You are children of this commonwealth, and it is our 
desire that you shall enjoy all that contributes to good citizen- 
ship. For this reason we shall make some arrangement where- 
by you may participate in the advantages that the Public- 
School system enjoys.” 

The strongest claim that is made for the Public-School 
system is that it is a great hopper into which all nationalities 
are thrown and there comes forth the American citizen. To 
get these results now the Parish School must be reckoned with. 

The article referred to has been published in pamphlet form, 
and an edition of fifty thousand has been printed, and not only 
are pastors distributing these pamphlets among their people, 
but the various Catholic fraternal societies are taking up the 
matter and are likewise disseminating the pamphlet. 
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The most important and suggestive fact just 

The English now for all those who are interested in the 

Licensing Act. liquor question, and we might say with equal 

truth for all who are interested in the cause 
of good public morality, is the new Licensing Act of England 
which went into operation on January 1 of this year. It is a 
novel and decidedly drastic step on the part of the government 
to put a stop to the evil of intemperance. The law affects 
principally the habitual drunkard. In its eyes an_ habitual 
drunkard is one who may be convicted of drunkenness three 
times within a year. The law is also retroactive. Until the 
passage of this law the police could not arrest a man or woman, 
thoroughly drunk though they might be, unless he was also 
disorderly. Under this new law any one found drunk in any 
public place may be arrested, prosecuted, and punished. 

The law also looks to the welfare of the child. Any one found 
drunk while in charge of a child is liable to a fine of two pounds 
or a month’s imprisonment. The law also lays its strong hand 
upon the bogus clubs that heretofore, by payment of a small 
fine, evaded the payment of license. Now not only is there a 
fine but also imprisonment, and the clubs are breaking up. 

Perhaps the most novel and best feature of the Act is that 
the habitual drunkard is blacklisted, his photograph taken, and 
a copy sent to all license-holders of the district. Any publi- 
can serving that man with drink during the next three years is 
liable to a heavy fine. 

The consumption of alcoholic drinks had been greatly on the 
increase, particularly among the upper classes, in Great Britain 
during recent years. The present law is a happy and emphatic 
evidence that public sentiment is being aroused to a sense of 
the danger of intemperance, and that effective means ought to 
be taken to check it. The law is very searching indeed in its 
efforts to be effective. As we have said, all lovers of the cause 
of temperance will watch its working with keen anxiety, and 
we have no doubt that in England, where there is such a 
respect for the law, it will be rigidly enforced. Let us hope, 
also, that it will go a long way towards solving the question 
that most practically affects society to-day—that is, the liquor 
question. 
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HE Church Times, a non-Catholic paper in England representing the High- 
Church party in the Established Church, has a trenchant editorial on the 
subject of Clericalism. With a skilful pen it lays bare the weakness of the 
Nonconformists. It is good reading for some of our brethren of the Evangeli- 
cal churches in this country. It is as follows: 

One feature of the anti-church agitation against the Education Bill has 
been a ferocious attack upon Clericalism. Mr. Perks, who is a well-known 
member of a communion which is legally governed by a conclave of ministers, 
solemnly declared the other day that ‘‘ wherever the hand of clericalism was 
found gripping the life of a nation there would be found commercial retrogres- 
sion and moral stagnation.” It is a fine, rolling sentence. It is, nevertheless, 
a very ordinary sentence. It expresses a rough synthesis of views which seem 
to be widespread, and which are as lacking in truthfulness as they are in 
thoughtfulness. To begin with, it is a novel view of religion to urge that com- 
mercial progress is one of its aims. We have heard of a kingdom which is not 
of this world: we have heard of One who had not where to lay His head. We 
can readily believe it possible that a country might produce men who followed 
the Saviour closely, and yet fail to produce a millionnaire, ora Black Country, 
or a Spitalfields. Commercial progress is not quite all that Mr. Perks and 
those who think with him seem to regard it. There is a readiness in advanced 
commercial countries to put everything in the market of salable things, from 
the chastity of women to the honor of politicians. If the present commercial 
success of England is all that English religion can boast of, there is something 
to be said for Belgium and French Canada; and if moral stagnation is to be 
sought, it may be found nearer home than the three countries we have men- 
tioned. 

Now, for ourselves, we have no regard for Clericalism—that is, for the 
Clericalism of the popular imagination. The insidious power of the priest 
over the layman’s body and soul; the intriguing of the cleric in politics; the 
thirst for legacies and endowments which, in turn, tempts the priest to acts 
which are morally indefensible,—these medizval bogies do not seem to us 
to be possible to-day; but if they were possible, we should be the first to resent 
them. The very existence of the Church Times is a protest against Clerical- 
ism. We express our own views, and our readers need not be assured that we 
do not consult the Bench of Bishops on each occasion. In fact the opponents 
of the bill at one time attack Clericalism and at another time attack the 
Church Times. The positions are flatly contradictory. The Clericalism 
of which certain worthy Englishmen are so much in terror at the present time 
is quite incompatible with a brisk and fearless church journalism, keenly alive to 
the defects of the church, and ready to point out and to condemn any irregu- 
larity. We hesitate to say that our columns, open as they always are to intel- 
ligent contributions, are in themselves an absolute safeguard against dominant 
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Clericalism, but we do say that the freedom of expression of opinion which 
characterizes this age renders quite ludicrous any fear of a dominant Cleri- 
calism. 

There is, however, something more to be said. Nowadays, the theory 
seems to be that every man is his own theologian. If he wishes a gas-pipe 
mended he sends for a plumber; if he be sick bodily he sends for a medical 
man ; for legal advice he consults a lawyer. He is not afraid of the dominion 
of the plumber, the doctor, or the lawyer. He regards them as specialists, who 
know all that he can never know on a certain subject affecting human life In 
addition to this, in particular cases he specializes in more detail; for he employs, 
say, an electric light engineer, an aurist, a chancery lawyer. He knows his 
own ignorance of subjects which it takes specialists a life-time to.grasp. But 
he does not know nor comprehend his ignorance of theology. Indeed, he re- 
gards himself as competent to judge all theological questions for himself. 
Where St. Augustine defined tremblingly, he puts all into a rough-and-ready 
sentence; Hooker’s deliberate phraseology he throws aside and issues ex-cathe- 
dra pronouncements of his own. When he is told that his knowledge is insuf- 
ficient he cries Clericalism, and is not averse to hiding his ignorance be- 
hind a vague fear that the commercial prosperity of his race will be endangered 
by trusting to the intimate knowledge of specialists. 

The most valuable portion of a recent work by Bishop Welldon—who is 
certainly not a Clericalist—on the Revelation of the Holy Spirit, is a 
defence of the authority of specialists in theology. The bishop shows most 
clearly that there must be a body of learning to which the outer world may 
appeal; to which, indeed, the outer world must necessarily appeal. It is not at 
all necessary that a. dominant mastery over the minds of men shall be given to 
the body of authority, nor to the individuals which comprise that body. Such 
a theory is, as we have already described it, a bogey. But it is necessary 
that those who regard the church as achurch should also believe that she is 
the holder, in her corporate capacity, of vital truth. Herein lies the blunder 
of those who are so hysterical on the subject of Clericalism. What we 
claim for the church, they claim for individuals, or at least they ascribe to us 
that we claim for individuals. Curiously enough, an instance of revolt against 
individual domination is ready to hand. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
recently expressed an opinion as to certain ritual usages. Because the 
clergy do not accept that opinion as law, the opponents of Clericalism raise 
the cry of disloyalty, overlooking the central fact that those same clergy who 
demand, not the opinion of Dr. Temple but the decision of the church, are 
fighting the real battle against Clericalism. It is our opponents, not our- 
selves, who entertain exaggerated notions respecting episcopal jurisdiction. 
They, not we, believe in his personal authority. They, not. we, believe in 
Clericalism. We believe in the church, voicing her will through channels 
authoritatively recognized, and arriving at her opinion through the proper 
courts. The individual speaks with his own authority only, whether bishop or 
priest or layman. 

We might carry this line of thought even further. What could be more 
clerical than the Wesleyan Legal Hundred? Who could be more domi- 
nant than Dr. Clifford? What could be more inquisitorial than the Congrega- 
tional system, with its secret inquiries into the fitness of would-be members. 
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What could be more insolently dogmatic than the Evangelical preacher, so- 
called, who knows not only all theology, but can proscribe the bounds of eter- 
nal bliss or eternal woe for each of all his hearers? It is true that there is a 
Clericalism which enchains, which narrows liberty, which claims domina- 
tion, which hurls anathema, which despitefully uses others. We know where 
this Clericalism is to be found nowadays. It is on political platforms up 
and down the country. It manifests itself often through the utterances of such 
politicians as Mr. Perks. It seeks to use the arm of the state—as did the In- 
quisition before it—to enforce its own views, and all, forsooth, in the name of 
liberty! But we are mistaken if the English people have not had enough of 
the Clericalism of the Cromwellian era. The modern Cromwellians, who 
are not, after all, averse to the Cromwellian methods, may bluster and fiercely 
declaim, but the common-sense of England is against them and against the 
Clericalism which they represent. 
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